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“COME STEADILY AND CAREFULLY ALONG, AND YOU WILL BE SsaFE!” SAID PAOLA, 


THE MISTRESS OF HOLT'S FARM. 


{A NOVELETTE,]) 


i, doi his owe to “ange Re bleak country 
when Jabez his 
arrived at the Mong a - 





have seen that he flinched a little under Mrs, 
Carilion’s steady geze. 

However, he had not to endure It very long, 
for she transferred {t to Mrs. Holt, and there was 
an ominous tightening of the thin lips ae she 
took in all the fair beauty of the young face, and 
the gracefulnees of the lithe, elegantly-attired 
figure, for Jabez had been liberal! in the way of 
furbelows and frippery for his wife, and ber cos- 
tume showed in every detail. 

He wore his homespuns, and a greater contrast 
surely never existed between a married couple 
than did between these two. 

She, fresh, soft, blooming, youthful ; he, old, 
hard, withered, wrinkled. She looking like a 
lady; he like a son of the people. She the 
emblem of youth and beauty ; he that of ugliness 
and old age, 

Mrs. Cartilon felt she could almost—almost, 
not quite—forgive him the step he had taken, 
for she knew he had laid up grief and misery for 
himeelf in the future, 

Ip was nod likely that ‘ Meeces Holt * would 





trouble herself much about Jabez when she could 


avenged in the future; every pang she 
perienced Jabez would feel in @ tenfold degree, 
and ehe—well, she would look on and gloat over 
his misery and misfortune, 

“ Will ye let us have tea at once §” broke fn: 
her master’s voice, dispelling her train of ideas 
rather rudely. 

“ay. Will ye ha’ ft here or in te parlour 1” 

“Which would you like, my dear!” 
Jabez of the new mistress. 

* Oh, here, please,” she answered at once, in 
tones so musical that they astonished one of her 
listeners, who hed never heard anything ao sweet 
before. “ This isa delightful room.” 

“ Very well; here, then,” ordered Jabez, and 
Rachel set to work on her duties with a black 
ecowl on her brow. 

“Is room as quaint as this?” asked 
Paolo, as she made a tour of inspection, no 
phe talt clock, the Elizabethan preas, the b 
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come ¥ 
celling, the panelled walls, and the dingy 
portraits, 

‘Yes, they’re all mach alike,’ acknowledged 
their owner. ‘' Your bed-room is over this, and 
furnished in te old style, If ye don’t like it when 
ye see it I'll have it all altered, an” ye shall 
choose for ye’self.” 

“Thavk, thanks,” returned the young wife, 
gratefully, for the was touched by his constant 
desire to please her. ‘‘I am eure I shall like it 
as itie, Old things have a great charm for me.” 

“Then ye'll ha’ plenty o’ them here,” an- 
nounced the housekeeper, with tidelong glance at 
Jabez. ‘There's nathin’ much that can truth- 
fully be ca’d young or fresh here,” 

Paola was a little surprised et this outbreak, 
and considerably mote when tea was.ready to see 
this rough woman seat Herself too, and commence 
to eat in a voravions fashion, ~ 

She mia*em remark, and tovk her place.at the 
top of they table’ behind thé hissing urn ; and 
while she % lated the blud cups she was 
eerenely and hsppily unconscious that ber hus- 
band’s “housekeeper could hardly contain her 
ditier wrath ad rage againat her, and that the 
corde, horny hands were ftchihg to snatch up a 
kuife avd bury it deep in the soft white throat 
of the woman whom shé conéitiered was usurping 
her rights, taking the place she had occupied for 
over twenty years, thrusting Her into the back- 
groand, forcing het to take a second place, 

There wag some excuse for her soreness, and 
abe wasn't going to be pacified all at ence. 

How haye matters bio gettin’ on ?” inquired 
Jabez, after awhile, overcoming the reluctance 
be felb at addressing her ia his eagerness to 
hear that things were well with his cattle and 
stores. 

" Badly enon’,” ehe answered with auppressed 
ferocity. ‘' Can ye expect things te be flourieh- 
in’ when te master’s eyo’s not there to overlook 
te carla }”’ 

** You've been here,” he retorted. 

**I’'m na te master,” she replied, drily. 

**An’ what's amiss?” he demanded, after a 


pause. 
* Black Besa ha’ lost her calf. Slung te soon.” 
**‘Ah!” be exclaimed, with evident annoyance, 


** Bolting Ban's Injared his fetlock sa bad they 
dinna think he'll be ony use in te future, Te 
mangels ha’ all given out,” 

“ Already} Thsy should ha’ lasted well till 
April.” 

‘* Mebbe they would ha’ done sa had ye been 
here to keep watch on they whose hands are te 
lavish.” 

** Well, I waen’b here,” he said, testily, “so 
don’t allude to my absence again,” 

“Na, I wun’t,”’ she agreed, sullenly, scoring 
up another grudge to be psid off against him 
for the rebuke administered before the “ dollie,” 
** na te onythin’ elee if ye like.” 

* Toll me just what's necessary for me to know.” 

** Well, Haman wants a raise o’ wage, and 
Benfi a holiday, and there's an order for hams 
frow Bietcheley, an’ Peter Royle he. were here 
twa days agene askin’ for ye, wantin’ to see yo 
vera much,” 

** What about, did he say?” 

“Naexectly. 1 s'pose it's money he wants, 
But he were more’n usual pressin’.”’ 

** Wonder what he wanted to see me about ?” 
muttered Jabez, an anxtous look on his face, 

* ¥e'll know coon,” returned Rachel, her eyes 
fixed steadily on his troubled face. ‘ He’il come 
doon when he knows ye’re back,” 

“Yes, I s’pose so.” 

“ An’ wha’ do ye say te takin’ a look round te 
place now?” she went on, as she rose and com- 
menced removing the tea thiogs with an unneces- 
tary noise and rattle, ’ 

“Yes, I'll go, my dear,” to his wife, whose 
foreign name he could never pronounce satis- 
factorily, ‘* Maybe ye're tired. Would ye like 
to go to bed?” 

"Yer, I should,” she anawered, appalled at the 
prespect of. being left alone to a tHe-d the with 
her husband's sullen-browed, ill-favoured houss- 
keeper. 

“Rachel, show Mra. Holt. to ber room, an’ I 
hope ye've mad doop good fire,”’ he remarked; 
as he left the parlour, 





“* Ay,” che responded, grimly ; “it’s all foine 
and comfor’ble for te leddy, never fear, She'll 
ha’ nothin’ to complain of.” 

‘* Perbaps ye’il be aa good as to walt tell I done 
this clearin’,”” she went on a moment later, with 
a scowl at her misiress. 

“You, yes,” said Paola, quickly, sinking on to 
a seat in the single nook, and gasing steadily at 
the fire to avoid the glare of ¢ stony, cruel 
eyes, that seemed to say,— 

‘*T'd kill you, if I could without fear of being 
found out.” 

With a woman’s quick and read 

the of woman’s b looks and 
she had 


her heart sank ® little ab the of daily— 

ce eae gee 
» fer 4 8 occu 

ee Gn er ieatec re mtiee 
ab : a 

Wee bod it in her 


® great time-darkened press that took up near] 
half one side of the room, and a noble mante 


piece, above which hung @ finely-exeeuted por-' 

trait in oils of a a woman in the 

riding-dress worn some eighty or ninety: ‘ 

ago, with a large cavalier hat shading her Rand 

soine face, and a profusion of chestpus curls fall- 
her 


“Tony then that ye’ll be as well pleased 
with all t’ other arrangements fn te farm, an’ 
that ye wan't find fault with old customs and 
wayr,” said Rachel, insolently, 

"T have no doubt that I shall be well pleased 
with most ’’—Paola laid stress on this word— 
“of the arrangements of my husband's house, 
SHR, if I choose to make alterations or find 
fault, I ahall do so, as I am mietress bere,” and 
having announced this she stood facing the 
housekeeper, meeting her impertinent gaze with 
a cool, steady one; and Rachel, finding herself 
beaten, retired muttering to herself ; and when 
the door closed on her, Paola locked ft to guard 
herself from further futrusion, and then did, 
what most other women in her position would 
do, sank on her knees by the bed, and burying 
her face in her hands wept bitterly. 

She felt lonely and depressed, missed the 
prattle.of the little ones and the noises that 
made the Bloomsbury hovse seem full of life. 
Here there was no sound save the soughivg of 
the March winds as they careered madly in and 
out auid the twleted chimney-stacks and dashed 
against the many-paned windows, 

Her room looked over the flower-garden, the 
farm buildings were at the back, so there were 
none of the sounds heard inseparable from busy 
country life. . 

Aiter a time she grew calmer, and, rising, 
began to inspect the apartment more closely. 
The glowing fire on the wide tiled hearth diffused 
a ruddy light around, flashing vividly now and 
then on some particular object, brovght ib out 
diatinetly ; but the portrait was somewhat in 
gloom, and she took one of the candlesticks ,off 
the dressing-table and held it close to {0 to geb 
a better view, — 

Something in the handsome, pictured face 
fascinated her, the ,eyes, soft, grey, luminous 





eyes, thickly black-lashed, seemed fall of 
and 4 as they met hers and held 

In after days she understood what 

was they wrought on her ; then drowsiness stole 
over her senses, and, hastily unrobing, 





and Ko rordig o'pethond apes — gt. 
please, daily ing, hy some act or gift, the 
strength and truth of bis affection. 
Still he was jealous, and let her.see that he 
was when there was the and generally 
when there was no on for it; and the 
fondness of such a man as Jabes Holt, to 
@ woman as Paola, was likely to inspire 
oe was no 
for her. Toros ees leaiigeiemediebat soe. 
True she had invited ali the Munros to stay 
4 at the farm. the sw - fol cher mar- 
riage ; yed 





i 


She might have sald with Mariana, “ 
tte io dreeey,® for sho ateadlg lacked rataneatae 


“Arann era eee 


mo the cowsat time would 
from the meadows, loud-breathed and 
blund , and stand in the mellow glow of the 
westering sun, their soft eyes would turn to the 
spot from whence she came ; the balls of yellow 
down-that had the audacity to call themeelves: 
ducklings seemed to know her, and would ran 
with the old hen to eat grain from her hands ;; 
one or two pet lambs were always straying about 
the door, looking for her ; while her and 


quisitively, aud seek for 
' dainties she brought : 
Master Charles, an intelligent little fellow, with 


and followed closely at her, 
went, generally ing her sunshade, 
or gloves, or even & 
get nothing else, 
tress, 


CHAPTER, Vivi. ; 
“ The bonniest fad that e’or Isaw; 
and sao gay 8 swain ; 
did rove, 
of love.” 


; wt ltes not in our power to love or hate, . 
For will in us is overruted by fate’ 





A‘ sEconD summer wore away... September. 
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cams. The heavy golden shocks of wheat were 
The heavy golden the children to 


track of the great rake, their straw hats decked 
with poppies, and wild convolvulus ; tints of red 
yellow, and fiery bronze were beginning to appear 
amidst the green atray of the trees, which were 
losing their summer freshness, whilé the noisy 
rooks cawed and wrangled {n their topmost 
branc or unwearledly stalked with extreme 
gravity the gleaming, silky-like stubble, 
searching for living dainties, 
es qostlin’ winds Kis 
bee ast ewan western 
4 on W: 
Amang the Meraiog heather.” 

The sharp of the braech-loader was con- 
stantly heard, and report sald that mine host of 
the “Three Rio; had some ardent sporte- 
men staying at his quaint little magple inn. This 
might be eo, but the inhabitants of Holt’s Farm 
saw nothing of them, until one afternoon, when 
@ soft south wind wooed the brown fallen leaves, 
rustling them with tender touch, and blew the 
clouds away, leaving only a clear azure of sky 
above, and the golden, steady sunshine making it 
almost warm assummer, tempted Paola out for a 
long walk. 

Her husband had gone to Bletcheley on busi- 
ness, and she felé anything would be preferable 
to eltting in the dueky parlour with only 
Meecess Carillon at companion, for her covert 
Ancoleuce roused the Spanish blood in Paola’s 
veins, and made her feel tempted to retort some- 
times io a way she knew would be unseemly, So 
the called Master Charles, and set out for a 
ramble, riotously preceded by the spaniel. 

She went down by the meadows, through 
Blackman’s Spinnery, a oman ye ya with 
thick undergrowth, and rows of tall, dark firs, 
aud so on till she came to the summit of Panton’s 


rag. : 
Absorbed fn ‘her own thoughts and the dog’s 
bola she bad noticed Hitle, but now as she 
ooked down from her elevated perch she saw-a, 
faint mist drawn across the valley that lay at 
her feet, and, knowing'‘what it meant, turned and 
retraced her steps rapidly. 
Before she got far i) grew denser, and 
before she reached the bottom of the bill it was 


«milk and opaque, its dank breath creeping 
pr hg wreaths of yapour like diaphanous 
clo 


Without a moment’s hesitation she cut off a 
jong, floating ribbon that decorated her gown, 
‘and tying it to the dog's collar uttered the one 
word “Home,” 

She koew the sagacious fellow would track 
his way safely by the ald of that sharp, brown 
nose, 80 ehé felt no fear as he trotted off, leading 
her, and thus reversing the usual order of 


On they went, steadily and surely, Master 
Charles looking like a phantom hound Io the 


Ovcasionally the bleat of o lost sheep was heard, 
or the lowing of a cow unable to find ite way to 
the milking-shed, or the tinkle of a cattle bell ; 
otherwise all was silent, till on the alr rang out 
- @shout for help. : 

Fora eee oe on h turned 
to stone, and remembering angerous 
bits of bogland that lay about, such fatal traps 
for unwary strangers, she stooped, and, patting 
the ray 4c head encoursgingly, told him 
With he turred off to the righ 
aol hie'mie, Pepog cautiously, tollotred 
him, the cry for help rang out, nearer, 
and "y the ‘misty air a 
third. 
the lost one, 

* Where are 
eng wt 


2 ahe eld, for the dog wa 


voice straigh t before 
seek aoe. in this svominable 
get free,” 


t péaled 
» Paola knew she was not ten feet from | 8% 


Cin you see me?” 
* Paintly.” 

" Well, step towards me. I am standing on 
firm ground, and if you have a stick stretch it 
out, and I will give you a helping pull.” 

“T have only my guv.” 

“Ts that in the mire?” 

“No, I have.managed to keep that free, but 
it is weighting me down.” 

“Stretch that out; {ft will be longer and 
better than a stick,” she eaid, authoritatively, 

"Tt is not loaded,” he announced, as with an 
fmmense amount of splashing and flounderiog 
he strove to get « little nearer his rescuer. " I let 
both barrels off at a duck, who led me into 
this pretty predicament,” 

'* Can you stretch out a litile further 1” 

“Tam afraid I shall pull you in,” he said, as 


bongl d,s he got near enough to shove 
the stock ob tea i 


“No, you won't, Now, come steadily and 
carefully along, and you will be safe,” . 

The stranger obeyed her, and in a couple of 
minutes more staod on the firm ground at her 
aide, Master Charles yelping and barking 
furiously the while. | 

" How. cam L thank you #" he questioned, as he 
stood by her. “ 

" Don’t try to, please,” she responded, 

**T must, You have saved my life.” 

"* Not quite that,” she answered,. with some 


confusion. ' 

“‘T think quite that. This is a lonely spot, 
and at every attempt to extricate myself I 
seemed to be sinking deeper into the unknown 
depths of that uncanny bog.” 

* Ibis rather difficult to get out without help,” 
she acknowledge 

*' I found it very difficult ; in fact, Impossible. 
I suppose people are lost occasionally when no 
help comes 7’ , 

“ Sometimes,” she admitted, reluctantly, and 
with a little shiver, 

“Avd I should have been, but for your 


‘Mmely aid.” 


wT 


want to g»!” she asked, abruptly. 

‘fT am staying ata little inn cailed the ‘Three 
Ringers,’ about a mile from Bietcheley.” 

‘* Yes, I know. Home, Charles,” and she 
shook the ribbon to set him going, and said to 
her companion, “ Keep close to me, please.” 

“Bat am I aps. da out of your way! I 
cannot do that on an evening as this, even 
to save myself from some inconvenience,’ he 
asked, eagerly. 

"No, My way lies in that direction.” 

** You are certain? You are not saying this 
to help & lost stranger, and make things easy 
for him t” 

“No, truly. I live a mile from the ‘ Three 
Ringers.’ So ft is really my way home, too.” 

“And you trust solely to your dog to guide 
yout” 

“Oh, yes, he is perfectly safe.” 

“That cunning nose of his stands him in 
good need on occasions of this sort.” 

* It does indeed.” - 

“A most valuable and necessary companion in 
these misty parte.” 

“Yes. I seldom or never go out unless he 
acoompanies me,’ I wonder you ventured on a 
shooting expedition without a dog.” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I only arrived at 
the ‘Three Ringers’ last night, and as I did not 
come on @ sporting expedition, I brought no dog 
with me.” 

*F see, Still, I thiak Jim Harlowe should 
nob have let a stranger go shooting without » 

ide,” ‘ 4 


“Tampob exactly a stranger,” he returned, 
with a little laugh. 

“No?” 

"No, I was here orcs, ten years ago, staying 
with some of my mother’s relatives. She was a 
Northambrian,” he ‘ 

see,” said 





“Thope not, And now, which way do you: 


have a big bag to fir tor hie ‘aceep:ance t.- 
morrow.” 
i loet.” 


“* And instead, you 
‘* Exactly so, thanks to the nalat. Do you 


“To the autumn and spring rather frequently. 
It is early for them yet, and there is one god 
thing, don't last long.” — 

“ That is sometbiog.” 

"Tt is lightening and lifting now.” 

“Yes, it seems clearer, Do you know where 
you are?” he questioned. 

"Yes, Near Blackman’s Spinney.” 

‘© What a queer name for # place.” 

© Yes, it is rather funny.” 

“Tauppose there is sume story that gives ib 
that title?” 

“I believe so. A coloured’ seaman ‘ mur- 
dered o shipmate there for the sake of his prize 
money, and it is eaid he haunts the place at mid- 
night.” 

‘*A gruesome tale. You hardly like to go 
through it after dusk, I should think.” 

**T don’t mind in the least,’ she answered, 
lightly. ‘I am neither nerviut nor supersti- 
tiou ” ” 


8. 

“That is well for you.” 

“Yes, And I have to go through it now. 
That is your path, you can find your way alone 
as ft is clearing.” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, as she stopped, and the 
mist clearing in earnest he looked at her keenly, 
and she at him, and as their eyes mst each felt 
a thrill. Something about his grey orbs and 
chestnut locks seemed familiar to her, while he 
thought he had never eeen anything more lovely 
than her face, for the exertion had brovght a 
rose flush to the usva'ly pale-cheeks,; which gave 
an added lustre to the sapphire eyes. 

“Good-bye,” she said, 

“ Good-bye,” he echoed, baring his curly head 
in her honour." May I not know——” 

But he was speaking to the almost leaflezs 
trees and the bracken and ‘the undergrowth-- 
his late-companion had glided away, with a swift, 
graceful motion that soon ‘took her from ‘the 
range of hia sight Pixte . 

Jabez had cooly just come in when his wife 
reached the farm, but be was already making 
preparations to go out and seek for her, and hiv 
face cleared visibly as he saw her, 

“ Were ye lost?” he asked, laying his heavy 
hand on her shoulder, with a gesture meant te 
-be caressing. ‘ 

"Not exactly lost,” she answered. ‘ Charles 
fg too good a guide for any fear of that when he 
is with me,” 

. I was anxious, and just comin’ to look for 
ye.” 

‘tNought was never In danger,” muttered 
Rachel, spitefully, as she banged @ ylateful of 
“singing hinnies” down on tie table, with a 
force that sent the cakes flying ta the four 


corners. 

* You need never be when I have the spaniel 
with me,” 

“He's a good fellow, and a wonderful nose for 
scent,” 
bs Yes, he seemed to track the way home quite 


J. 

“Tam glad I bought him for ye. Ye must 
promise me never to go out witheut bim.” 

“T promise,” answered his wife, 

© That's right,” and he stooped his grizzled 
head, and kissed the lipr, that were his by right, 
again and again. 

But whea Paola was. released from that em- 
brace, the bright, girlish colour had a)! fled from 
her face, she was asby pale, and looked older and 
more womanly, while the lines about her lips 
had deepened, 

Next morning, at a somewhat early hour, Jim 
Harlowe’a handsome guest left .‘The Three 
Ringers,” and walked through the wood to 
Biackman’s Spinney. He paused there at the 
exact spot. where he parted from hie fair guide 
the previous night, and then esuntered slowly 
up towards Holt’s Farm, through the meadows, 
where the kine were graziog, standing knee-dee 
in the cool ponds, through the quaiat old-world 





garden, with ite late roses and m'gugnette 
aweetly scenting the sir, to the porch, He 
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tered sins ceremonie, neither knocking nor 

nging, and made for the parlour. ; 

He expected to find Jabez Holt there, but the 
farmer was not in the parlour. He only saw a 
tall female figure in a®white gown, with deep 
blood-red roses ad the throat and belt, standing 
before the wide fire-place, with down-bent head, 
ee with dusky plaits, and loosely entwined 

is ere, 

The attitude was one of despondency or deep 
thought, he could nob tell which, and feeling he 
was intruding he turned to go, but struck his 
foot against a chair and came to a standstill on 
the threshold as the woman lifted her head, and 
he recognised hie companion of yesterday. 

** T—I—~really beg your pardon,” he faltered. 
“T came to see my cousin Jaber, and walked in 
without ceremony, as 1 thought I should fied 
him here,” 

“Don’t go,” as he turned away. ‘If you 
want to see him particularly at once I will send 
for him.” 

“To does nob matter, I can come another 
time,” returned the young man, wondering how 
on earth this beautiful, elegant woman came into 
hie rough cousin’s home, 

He Is sure to be in at one to dinner.” 

‘* Oh, I won’t intrude on you till that time. 
I will go to him if you will tell me where he is,” 

‘You would not be intruding,’ she returned, 
“and I am eure you must be Claud Harley.” 

‘*T am he,” he agreed, eagerly. “How do 
you know ?” 

“‘Feom the portrait of your grandmother 
upstairs,” 

‘*Am I eo very like her!” he queried. 

**The exact counterpart as far as colouring 
and eyes are concerned, Your features are 
larger, but I should have known you directly 
from the likeness.” 

“Did you know me last night!” he de- 
mauded, coming nearer, 

‘* The ght was so uncertain I could nob see 
you plainly. Scull, your face seemed strangely 
familar,” she anewered. 


**You see my grandmother's portralt often, 
then 1” 


“Two or three times every day, It hangs in 
my room.” 

** And you are-——” 

** Your cousin, Jabez Holt’s wife,” 

“AhI” 

He came nearer still, and looked at her as she 
spoke. He saw then the lines about her mouth 
and the weary curve it had, and knew she had 
suffered since her marriage with Jabez—auffered 
as only a highly-refined, sympathetic woman can 
when brought into close comtact with a boor, and 
tied to him for life. He knew not her reason for 
wedding him, but he saw she bad paid a heavy 
price for any comforts he gave her. 

“You did not know that he was married, 
poasibly,"’ sbe said, after a somewhat embarrassed 
pause, 

"I did not know it, 1 never heard of it, I 
have been abroad for. some years.” 

* That accounts for It, then.” 

* Vas ” 

Did it never strike you be wonld marry?” 
she asked this because she kaew he was the heir- 
at-law, and she was palnfully conscious that she 
would share the fortune with him that might 
bave been all his. 

Yes. I thought it.was merely a question of 
time. I did not think, though, that be would 
marry you, or such a woman as you are.” 

“No. 

She flashed at his words, and their eyes met; 
his, full of deep admiration, mingled with 
astonishment ; hers, cloudy with shame and con- 
straint. 

* You are not like the women the Holts gsne- 

ally choose for their wives.” 

“Neither was your gracdmother.” 

* a She was a Pole, and not a plebian.” 

i A 1” 

It was Paola’s turn to say it, and ashe said It 
feeling more keenly than ever she had before the 
degradation of her union with the old north 
country farmer. 

"Do you wish to jolu my husband?” she sald, 








bravely, conquering her feelings. ‘ He isin the 
north meadow.” 

“No, thanks, It is half-past twelve now. If 
I wait here I shall see him soon enough, without 
much exertion.” 

“Yes, Bat will you excuse me? I have one 
or two things to do,” 

" Household things, ee Sere? 

“Not exactly household things. I have many 
pets among the animals ”—how Claud pitied her 
as she spoke; her words told such an uncon- 
eclously sad story of a life cnb off from human 
intercourve and sympathy—" whom I visit daily. 
I am going to see them now.” 

“May I come, too?” he asked, eagerly. 

** Certainly, if it won't bore you.” 

“Bore me! There is acthing i should like 
Mid costar’ ie passed out into the bril 

toge t out in ° 
lance of the September day, and visited the 
ponies, and the fron-grey mare with her tiny 
foal, and the prize Alderney—Black Beas, and the 
chicks and ducklings, and a lamb who had 
broken fte leg; and for one and all Jabez Holt’s 
wife had a caress and a tender word, which the 
animale seemed to appreciate. 

returned found Jabez wal 

for them In the parlour. He seemed half 

and half displeased at his cousin’s advent ; cast 
one or two envious aud suspicious glances at him, 
grunted some com ta against his long sojourn 
in ‘‘forrin parte,” and finally asked him to 
stay to dinner, and told him he must bring up 
his “ traps’ from the “ Three Ringers,” and stay 
at the farm for awhile. 

Both of which invitations Claud accepted 
eagerly, for his cousin’s wife charmed hia as no 
women had ever charmed him before, filled his 
whole being with a vague unrest, a great longing, 
as he watched her flitting to-and-fro, lithe and 
graceful, her white gown glancing like = ray of 
light as it swept the dusky floor ; and her voice 
—there was @ davgerous sweetness in her tones, 
which teck shades and variations as she spoke to 
him durieg dinner of subjects that were high 
Dutch to the old farmer and the ill-favoured 
housekeeper, who glared and scowled at the two 
beautiful young people as though she could have 
killed them with pleasure by her black glances, 
and Claud, as he gszed at the exquisite, staiu- 
esque profile cf his hostess, unknown to himeelf, 
was as much fn love with her as a man possibly 
can be with a woman of whose existence he has 
only known twenty-four hours. 


CHAPTER VIL 
“* My own bright love, whose fairest face 
Of all fair womankind, 
Hatb found in my beart that sacred place 
Another can never find,” 

Ciavn’s “traps” were duly brought over from 
the Inn, and he took up his abode at the farm, 
to his own intense delight, and that of Rachel! 
Carillon, who saw breakers ahead, and much 
trouble in the future for Jabes, and who re- 
joloed accordingly, with a most unholy delight, 
while she narrowly watched the young couple, 
thus thrown into such close and perilous com- 
panionship, with keen eyes to detect the first 
signs of love between them. 

Ciaud was handsome as Antinous, Jabez ugly 
as a Vuican ; the former highly educated, clever, 
accomplished, fascinating ; the latter ill-read, 
rough, uncouth, repellent 

Anyone could see which way things would go, 
and how the woman, debarred for nearly two 
years from intercourse with congenial spirita, 
would tura and cling to thie man, whom fate had 
throwa in her path, and who was in every way 
calculated to please the mind and eye, and formed 
such a strikiog contrast to the man to whom ahe 
was tied. 

In truth, after Harley came to the farm, the 
days seemed to speed by on winged feed to Paola. 
The void in her life was filed, the longing of her 
heart satisfied in full, the dreary hours of painful 
monotony over. 

There was always something to be done, some- 
thing to te seer, something to be planned, He 





“To is rather a long way,” returned Paola. 
“A matter o’ five mile.” 
 Qaite that, and it is impossible to drive fo 


“Well, ye ha’ better ge” 
** Is it worth sceing 1 

“Yes, it is very curious!” acknowledged 

Paola. 

** Then we will go. We can staré at once.” 
“But we cannot possibly get back in time 


for dinner, and as I was away yesterday, Jabex — 


wili think I ought to be to-day,” she 
objected. 

‘Never ye mind that,” sald Rachel, 

“ Master's gone to see te te new buildin’s in te 
North Meadow, and I'll send him doon his 
dinner, and word that I'm cleanin’ here, This 
room wants it bad, {t's a world o’ time since its 
had « real good clean,” casting an eye around on 
the spotless furniture. 

“That settles it then,” cried Claud, quickly, 
loth to lose several hours spent alone with this 
Sates the we beens Oy Se an 
“ It would be a pity to spend such a ¢ us 
indoors, Pack up the basket for ue, Rschel, and 
we'll be off.” ‘ 

The housekeeper obeyed with alscrity, and 
Paola, getting her hat, they started away, 

“Afraid ef your complexion?” he queried, 
laughingly, as they strolled through the : 
gay with chrysanthemume and late blooms. 

“No; ep she’ asked, gazing up at him 
with ber so’ vety ? 

“You have such > kage hat on,” looking at 
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the broad-brimmed Leghorn. " It leaves hardly 
any of your face visible to the public gaze,” 
That does nob matter.” 
"* Bo you think. I may be of a different 


“ You can see the roses, they are much nicer 

to look a 
-) 5 

wg picked those this morning } 
Hy And wear this particular hat to show them 
©° fags 

“ Exactly go.” 

" What vanity |” 

“I don’t see that there is any vanity in that,” 
“Ot course not, I shall 


“I know; but I would rather have those,” 
the tke the dead- white bilcoms, that decorated 
orn. 
"Very well. Is it not lovely to-day, so fresh, 
and yet sunny and mild?” : . 

“ Delightful, only we won't find it quite so 
delightful here,” they were just entering the 
spinney. “ This = always seoms damp and 
3, poe oblest day.” | e 

‘es, rather gruesome,” and « ve & 

little shudder as her fell on some para 
red, as If blood had 
the 


F 


am we are free of it,” as at out 
onee more from the shadow of the dark trees, 
into the warmth and glow and of the 
October day. 





“ Rachet has improved very much since I lass 
saw her,” he observed, as ho drew out the 
dainties, ‘I mean as to wanner,” he added, 
quickly, “In appearance she is just as detest- 
able as ever.” 

“Yes. She is nob quite so rovgh, and un- 
couth, When I first came to the farm her 
manner was both, unbearably insolent.” 

“There may have been a reason for that,” he 
remarked, with a significant little laugh. 

““T think there was,” acknowledged Paola. 

‘She wanted to be Mra, Jabez.” 

“ Yes,” 

" What a disappointment forher. How couid 
she think avy man would espouse her, unless he 
was blind |” 

“She may not-be aware of her chort-comings 
in the way of looks,” 

“Perhaps not, and so she made It uncom- 
fortable for on your arrival at the farm.” 

" Yes,” with a heavy sigh, and a weary 
droop of the red lpe. 

* Made things worse than they would other- 


“And way, you would not have been very 
har : 2h apt aman ef 
* Tot very, You see my life was a lonely one,” 
she added, quickly, and apologe “T was 
accustomed before I came here to such a large 
family that it made a great difference.” 
" And latterly it has been better }” 
ng te soy acre groped arioer 
> content,” accom 
rv oy son confession with an unconsciously 
tender look at him which set him thinking deeply. 
It had been dawning on him for some time that 
he cared more for his cousin’s wife than he 
ought, that she held a place in his heart another 
could never find there ; but he had hoped though 
he was to suffer alone, he bad nod dreamt 
of the to her, dreamed that she would 
love him alao. .Now that he knew ber happiness 
was in danger, he felt honour demanded that he 
should go, ous of her life as quietly and 
er d as he could, leaving her to forget him if 
were possible, and return to ber allegiance 
bo Jabez. 
But could he do it! Would he have the 
himeelf free from the spell 
she had all unwittingly oast over him! to go 
away end never look on the fair, faultless face 
? He hardly knew ae he walked back ailently 
at her side through the fallen autumnal! lexves 
that carpeted the ground thickly with russet and 
brown and gold. Yeb he must try one week 
more of happiness, of mad, foolish, even wicked 
re oR and then—then he would turn his 
on Holt’s Farm ‘and Jabes's wife for ever 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Thy pan} ry many 
To seek the realms of woe. 


| purge the stein 
Of actions done below.” 


week ed, and atili Claud lingered, 
¢ hime te the smiles and presence of 
woman he loved "not wisely but too well.” 
ound it harder than he had thought to go 
and leave her, with the knowledge that 
on her sweet, pale 
nale of her voice. 
to November. The days 
mist that lay over the 
hour or two, and towards 
hws nee pen by 
making tt the excuse for ab- 
hinueelf from the farm at that time of 
he knew Paola would be alone, for he 
trust himself in her presence unless 
3 he feared some of the love that 
heart so madly would rise to his 
him. 
wen 


alone though. Master 
mistrese’s wish, accompanied 
him safely home through the 
aud quagmire, 


a oh GUEEE 
ua 
a 
sider 
z 


; 


ie 
in 


Festi 
wih 





the mists hal been more 


: 
f 


than usually dense and misleading, on his arrival 
at the farm, he found Paola waiting for him at 
the porch, straining her eyes in the gathering 
gloom to catch the first glimpse of him. 

The hall behind her was fall of a' warm, cheer- 
ful glow, aud a half suggestion of good things 
preparing for the evenizg meal floated out on the 
air, 


“Ah! You are safe,” she orled, as heappsared, 
with an accent of intense relief. 

‘* Yes, Did you think I was lost?” 

* You are later than usual,” 

“Ten minutes,” looking at the sentry-box 
clock, as he deposited his gun in a corner of the 


parlour. 
“Only that! It seemed an age to me.” 
“Ah!” 


Claud only gave utterance to that one word, 
but he felt that the time had come when he no 
longer dare dally, apd must go, and the thought 
kept him strangely silent ab tea, and drew down 
on his head » string of coarse chaff from Jahes 
as to his want of success In the field. ie 

He answered the gibes at random, for” he 
knew it would be a hard task to tell Paola that 
he must go, and he was afraid to tell her before 
the others, lezb she might betray the true state 
of her feelings iu the suddenness of her dic- 
appointment. 

Fortune favoured him though After the 
meal was over the farmer went to see one of the 
“ beeves” that was sick, and Rachel to super- 
Intend some work in the kitchen, and he was left 
alone with his hostess. 

She stood in the ingle nook, the ruddy glow: 
of the fire bathing her in ite radiance, making 
the jet beade on her gauzy black gown sparkle 
and glint. The unrelieved blackness of her 
tollet suited her, and enhanced the pale purity 
of her complexion, and the man standing at her 
side felt every moment that he was growing 
more in love with this woman with the sapphire 
eyes and dusky braids. 

“* Paola,” he said, at last, and even to his own 
eara his voice sounded strange and harah, ‘‘ My 
holiday in the ‘North Countree,’ fs nearly ab an 
end.” 

“What do you mean!” she asked, quickly, 
lifting her eyes to his, 

**T mean that I am going away.” 

‘* Claud 1” She put out her hand, and into 
the blue orbs came such a look of 
pain that his heart smote him bitterly. 

** Business—urgent,” he muttered, not know- 
ing what to say, for her lipt even were white. 
“TI must go,” 

**Yon--cannot—mean {t, 
cruel—as to—-leave me!” 

“T must,” he relterated, firmly. 

‘*T cannot let you go!” she cried, despaic- 
ingly, turning suddenly round and clasping her 
hande on bis arm, and as she moved her thin 
dress swept the bars and was alight in an 
instant. 

She was unconscious of it; he saw ft, and 
with a startled exclamation stooped, and. catch- 
ing the flaming skirt, crushed [b out after a 
short, sharp struggle with his hands. 

For an instant they stood jooking ab eaci 
other, held apart by some unknown [ofluence, 
then as she noted his scorched, blackened havds, 
she seized them and pressed her lips to thom, 
and at the touch of her mouth, he lost his seii- 
control, and flinging bis arms about her held her 
close to his breast, while he rained down kiseos 
on her ashy face, with half-cruel, despairing 
passion again and D. 

"My darling! gol Look up! speak te 
me!” he impiored, for her head Jay heavily on 
his bosom when he lifted his lips from hers, and 
she seemed almost lifeless. ‘ Lock up, darling! 
Y¥: a ar8 not hurt i” 

But no answer came to his pleadings, and 
he laid her gently in a chair, and knelt before 
her, chafing the cold, )istless hands, and covering 
them with kisses, 

*€ Paola,” he whispered, as the eyelida fluttered 
and unclosed, “are you better? Yuu startled 
me terribly.” 

“Yes, I am better!” she answered, wearily, 


Cannot be #0 





and then cried, ‘‘Oh, Ciaud!” and, leaning for 
ward, reated ber head on his shoulder. 
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" My darling | can you ever forgive me?’ he 
murmured, ‘* What have I done! what have I 
done ! ruined your ex'stence ?”’ 

' Nay, not that!” she interrupted, lifting one 
band i> smooth his curly locks tenderly ond 
eofily, 

“I should never have spoken, never have 
mattered one word of the love I felt! I bave 
lone you a great wrong ” 

Nay, no wrong ; or, ff avy, I forgive you !” 
ehe answered, looking into his eyes with a light 
in hers that fairly dazzled him, ‘I. love you 
beiter than my own soul, than any hope of the 
present or future! Do not be sorry for your 
words, which have given ms a glimpse of your 
heart, your true feelings towards me !” 

‘IT cannot be sorry if you are not,” he returned, 
fondly, again drawing her to-bis breast ; ‘ only 
there Ia your future. You might have been 
happy but for me.” 

“Happy but for you!” she exclaimed, with 
passionate fervour, ‘‘ Why, it is you who have 
given me the only happiness I have ever known ! 
Think of the blank dreariness of my life before 
you came, aud the full, rich joy of it since! I 
can face any future now, with the memory of 
those sweet days to contole me. Nothing can 
rob me of that!” 

‘My dear one! how much you care for me!” 
he said, remorsefully, geziag at the pale, lovely 
face on his breast. 

“You have my whole heart!” she answered, 
elmply. 

“And I do not deserve it, I have treated 
you shamefully! O41! if I could only undo the 
mischief I have wrought!” and the hands that 
held hers so closely shook as though he head 
the ague, 

“T would not have it otherwise,” she mur- 
mured, softly, ‘‘ now—now that I know you care 
for me!” 

** Care for you! My soul, my life, are wrapped 
up in you! My darling! my sweet! how shail 
T exisj without you? How go back to the old 
way of living?” 

“* And—we must part?” 

Her voice was full of tears as she pub the 
question. 

‘* Alas! yes ! Honour leaves us no other 
course, I must go away aud leave you. Try to 
redeem my character in your eyes, for I feel you 
aust despise me,” 

“ Despiee you, Claud!” She lifted her head, 
aud looked at him again; then, with a Ifttle 
movement of unutterable love and confidence, 
twined her hands round his, “ Why, I worship 
youl If there is any fault it is mine, nob yours. 
i have been unguarded, unwomanly, you all that 
is noble and true!” 

" Oh, Paola! -how -your words atab me!” he 
cried, in avguish, “I feel so unworthy, so 
utterly base! No man ever treated a woman 
worse than I have treated you. What misery I 
have laid up in the future for you ! what sorrow! 
swhat unavailing regret !’’ 

'* J forgive all that!” she interrupted. ‘ The 
joy has outweighed the pain, It is better to 
have lived and loved than never to have loved at 


all! I feel that I would not for years, centuries |* 


of misery, forego the kuowledge that you love 
me even as I love you |” she went on, passionately, 
“ In my dreams it will all come to me again! J 
ehall feel your kisees on my lips, your breath on 
my brow, your arms around me, and your voice 
whispering fn my eara | Would I lose that, think 
you, for anything elee on earth?” 

"My own!" he murmured, again kissing the 
red mouth temptiogly near his own. 

“Aad now I must leave you,” he said, after 
# long pause, full of a allent, if sad, bliss to 
both, 

* Stay a little longer,” she prayed, raising her 
passionate, entreating eyes to bis, 

**T cannot, dearest! J must think of your 
future.” 

“ And—and—shall we never meet again?” in 
faltering accents. 

** Once more—at breakfast to-morrow. I must 
avoid exciting the euspicions of othera. Then we 
part for ever in this world,” 

He rose from hia kneeling posture as he spoke, 





aud stood before her, the grand grey eyes fall 
of passion, remorse, and regret. 

* Ciaud, you break my heart,” she moaned. 
‘*¥£ I were only free! ” 

“What can I do, my dear one?” he ques- 
tioned, hopelesaly. ‘‘ You are mot free,” 

“Ssay with me!” 

And she clung to him convulsively, with fain, 
broken entreaties, which pained the man who 
loved her desply, but could not deter him from 
hia purpose. ¥ 

" Good-bye,” he murmured, loosing the cling- 
ing hands; and without another look he left 
her. 

She remained standing before the fire, her face 
rigid and ashen white, her eyes dilated, her 
hands havgiug listiessly-by.her side; and «0 
Jabez found her av hour later when he came in 
from the yard, 


“What ails thee, lass?” he queried, anx- 
fously. 

Bat she could not apswer, only raised her 
hand to her throat, as if she were choking. 

“He,’ ye been startled by the burnin’ o’ ye 
gown?” he questioned next, as his eyes fell on 
the charred skirts. 


She nodded an assent. 

“ Ye’re not hurt }” with painfal eagerness, 
She shook her head ; speech was impossible. 
“Then ye'd better get to bed, dearie. Ye'd 


| be better there.” 


Paola did nob need a second bidding. Me- 
chanically ehe crept oud of the room, and felt 
her way upstairs like one biind ané dazed. 

*' Your mistress looks very il, Was she much 
startled at her gown gettin’ alight §” asked Jabez 
when he was a'oue with Rachel, 

‘I dinna think it’s the gown bein’ burnt as is 
the matter wi’ her,'’ returned the housekeeper, 
who had been eavesdropping, and kaew what 
had paesed between the ill-etarred lovers, 

“What is it, then?” he demanded, , 
for something ia the woman's tone and manner 
atruck bim as curious. 


‘ “ Ye should ask yersel’ that, and perhaps ye’d 
en,” 


** What do you mean?” he cried, angrily. 

“T mean,” she returned, with a@ fiendish 
smile, ‘‘that if I were an old man wi’ a young 
hinvy o’ a wife, that I would na’ ask bonny laddies 
te stay at my hame, and then leave them alone 
te bill and coo as they pleased.” 

* Daye mean te say my wife has been love- 
making with Master Harley?” he queried, 
furlously. 

“TI say nathin’,” she replied, sententiously. 
‘Silence fs golden, Keep yer ain eyes open and 
ja3ge for yoursel’,” 

And she departed, leaving Jabez fn a state 
of rage and jealousy that defies description. 

He could hardly contain his wrath till morn- 
ing, and opened out at the object of it the 
moment he entered the parlour. 

Paola, pale and silent, was in her usual place 
behind the tea-urn, and Rechel was buttering 
hob-cakes and furtively watching the others. 

“Are ye thinkin’. o' leavin’ soon, Master 
Harley ?” inqaired Jabes, grimly, of his guest. 

“Why? Yes,” answered Ciaude, looking at 
him insurprise, ‘I'm going to-day.” . 

‘That's right,” returned his host; “ an’ it's 
well ye intend te go,” 

Why ? ” 

‘Because if ye had na’ gone to-day I should 
ba’ turned ye out neck and crop,” 

“ Jabez !’’ exclaimed the young man. 

“Abi ye may Jabez me, but I'll keep my 
wife te myself, an’ go shares fp her with 
ag oh ‘ 

“You forget’ yourself in speaking In euch a 
way before her,” eaid Claud, steraly. 

‘‘No, I don’t, "Tis ye ha’. done that, mis- 
takin’ other people's property for yer own, ’an 
treatin’ ib as such, ye scoundrel,” : 

“ Jabez!” implored Paola, faintly. 

“ An’ wha’ ha’ ye got te say, mia’am !” facing 
her furfously, 

" Beis our guest,” she murmured, 

‘An’ are ye not ashamed to speak up for 
ye’re lover, ye shameless hussy |” 

And then followed torrent ct abuse, and 
such coarse language as the shrin..og woman's 





esra had vever listened to before, and which 
filled her with unspeakable horror, 

** You ruffian,” said Claud, with supreme con- 
tempt, “to use such language to any woman, 
much less your wife,” 

“T daresay ye wich she was yours?” sneered 
the farmer. 

“TI do,” returned Harley, coolly. “IT could 
appreciate her as you never can, or will, for she 
is far above you {” 

** An’ you wish she was free, doubtless 1” 

‘I do. I would marry her at ofite if she 
were.” 

“ An’ de ye think I'm golug to listen te this 
kind o' talk in my own house?” with at awful 
oath. ‘'Get out, or I'll do ye some damage,” 
-_ the horny hand closed ominously over & 
kp 


“T have no wish to stay since it is your house,” 
and with one look full of pity and concern ab 
Paola, Claud turned away, and wen} ont into 
the misty November day. s 

Life for Paula was hard, -indeed, in’ the ‘days 
that followed. Her husband rie? goers 
her without prefixiog a horrib‘e to his 
speech, Meecess Carillon was insolent,over-bearir 
and triugphent; her mind was full of dou 
and perplexity ; and to crown all she was kept a 
sort of nM and her actions somewhat 

te 


wa 

She had received a line from Claud the day he 
left, brought by one of the dairymaids, who loved 
her mistress as much as chehated the housekeeper, 
asking her to meet him in Blackman’s® 
any evening she ake out, and ‘he 
would be there from’eight to nine every night 
aT paouuhee by, and she could not 

ive te went by, an could ni err 

to allp out from her prison, On the sixth, as 
eat by the ingle nook, watching’ the leaping 
fismes with saddened eyes, she heard the noise 
of loud voices in altercation, and Rachel went to 
investigate the matter, © cide 

It appeared Peter Royle, now an absolute 
beggar, had come to the farm to ask a little 
charity from the man who had helped to ruin 
him: and Jabez, sullen ‘and still ‘under 
the sense of his wrongs; had refused hio 
brutal and infuriating terms even a meal or a 
tankard of ale, : 

Holt passed out to his well-stccked yard after 


S 


throwing the last cut’ be at the unfortunate 
man; but Royle, well- starved, lingered on 
the threshold, and sending the — 
about their business took upon hereelf to 


meal of hcg = ag 
and fiery A 

acts by presenting him with @ ak Taal 
old and yellow with ‘age, which be read ; 
while he read the expression of his face changed 
from that‘of ea human bee ren Sp Fmt 
wild-animal thirsting for , end the exprea- 
sion was still there when he left the farm, and 
wandered away no one knew where. ; 

ae sa 8 fe ne frye —_ f free from 

onege, p and was speeding 
ps cay “tort the meadows to Bisckman’s 
Spinney as fast as her feeb could carry her, 
regardiess of the chill November air, which 
rofiled her tresses, and played hide-and-seek 
with her gown. 

It was a clear night for the time of year, 
and the moon was up, round and fuil, In the 
Spioney its light only fell Lere and there in 
chequered, silvery patches, but ib was enough 


to show the panting woman the figure of her - 


lover leaning against s tree, He had evidently 
prepare ot for his gun leant beside him. 
““My dar ” he exclaimed, ing his 
arms, and clasping the slender form in them as 
she spproached, “you managed to get out at 
”~ ron és ured wenctiy, yagleg te 
“Yes,” she murm . artly,”” 
head on his breast. " 2 
* And—has he been very cruelto you ¥#7{ 
“ Ho:rible !’’ she returned with aninvolantary 
shudder. San, asta att 


“The brute! I could kill him,”’—the youvg 


man’s hands clenched convulsively as he spoke 
and his brow darkened—‘‘and I can't save 
yout” : ne. 98 
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“No; I must fage my fate.” 

"* How I blame myself, and how “copptiens 

the dey on which you first saw me!” 

aes f she anewered, gently, “how I shall 
t. 


* You love me so much, sweet!” he questioned, 


ide 3 very much that I would not have it other- 
88. 

“If you were only free,” he groaned, “how 
happy we might be together |” 

‘* Ab, we muab not think of that,” she sald, 
quickly, “it will unnerve us for facing our hard 
future,” and then she commenced to sub con- 
vuleively, while her whole frame shook, for the 
sobs were bora of utter 
. * My own, do not grieve so,” he said, tenderly, 
drawing bis handkerchief out and wiping away 
the fast-falling tears. “It pains me Inexpressibly, 
and I am sohelpless I cannot aid you.” 

“No. No one can help me.” 

*' How hard it seems that you must go back to 


that ruffian who will {ll-use you now, and leaye 
me who idolise you.” 

"It is hard ; still I look on it as. punishment 
for thesin I have committed. man’s 
wife, had no righd to love you, .1 

against it, but my passion for you 


and 
’ 
now Ipay the penalty,” and she burst into a 
fresh flood of tears. 
"Don’t, don’s!” he implored, and dropping 
handkerchief he drew her closer to him, 
spa Kissed away the.tears with his burning 
ps. 
“What was that?” asked Paola, fearfully, 
ponte seemed to atir in the under- 


wtb. 

“ A rabbit, probably.” 

“No, it was more than that; I heard breath- 
ing. I must go back, Claud, If he misses me 
Bb Se Sens op. Kall us both,” with an irre- 
pressible shudder. 

* Mast you go so r00n ?” 

** I dare not stay longer, Good-bye!” 

“You will write to me sometimes!” he 


No,” she answered, firmly ; "we must not 
even have that consolation.” 
> e, Seowen | how shall I bear my life?” 


the man. 
. “Try to be happy for my sske, Cland,” she 
whispered ; and with one long, clinging kiss, she 


from his arms and sped away up to the 
house—a dark, shadowy form. 

She found the parlour untenanted, and with 9 
aigh of relief sank into the chair before the ingle- 
nook, and gave herself up to her sad and despair- 

thoughts. 

he never knew how long she sat there; it 
might have been ten minutes, id might hsve 
been an hour, She had hardly. noticed the 
entrance of the housekeeper, who sat dowa oppo- 
site, and occupied herself with some needlework, 
when the faint report of a gun was heard. 

“Did you hear that 1” she questioned, in alarm, 
& strange seveation of fear at her heart. 

x ” returned Rachel, laconfcaily. 

**T don’t think so,”’ and she rose and drew the 

‘ains aside, but could see nothing. 

Halif-an-hour later there was the sound of swift, 
aaeg het and a man’s voice was heard calling 
loudly for “ Meecess Carillon.” 

‘The woman rose at the first sound and went 
out, a strange look on her pallid face, and Paola 
heard the pers te hoarse tones, — 

” You're wanted down at the Spinney, Meecess.” 

“ For what!” 

** Master’s shot and done for.” 

'" You're a fale, Banfi Crafg.” 

“Y’ae no fule ; te master’s lyin’ in te Spioney, 
shot in te head, and Haman’s watchin’ him while 
I roy dp aad lights and thiogs.”” 


The woman’s voice sounded strange and faint, 


the 4 
lately she had met her lover ; and there, by the 
lanterns held 1 ee farm-servants, 

ge downwards amid 


the tawny fungus; that was taking deeper hues 
from the crimson stream that welled from an 
usly hole fn his head, and in hie tightly-clenched 
right hand was a white cambric handkerchief, 


CHAPTER IX. 
All my heart weeps with the branches, 
Wails with the wail of the boughs ; 


Om sm singing staunches 
of real tears, and endows = - 
Heart with a strength for new vows.” 


An inquest was held next day at the ‘‘ Three 
Ringers.” Old Jabes Holt’s body, grimmer and 
more unlovely in death than in life, was stretched 
— Bomar and near it a pera ee 

a breech-loading rifle; of most expensive 
and finished make, © {9 ro" : 

The evidence was nob very conclusive at first 
or interesting: Benfi Ctaig was sworn, and 
stated that returning from Biletcheley with 
Haman, a fellow-servant, the uight before, being 
& little late they took a short cut, which would 
lead them through the Spinney, when at some 
distence from it they beard the report of a gun, 
and thinking the poachers were abroad took little 
notice of it, bub going through the Spinney they 
found their master lyfvg there shot through the 
head, Haman’s lence was similar, 

Then the entrance ‘of Mrs. Holt caused a diver- 
sion. Everyone stared pitieously st the widow of 
the murdered man. She looked ghostly--ber 
| lips even were white, and her facc was all haggard 
and drawn, as: b from severe mental agony. 

Her evidence not amount to much, and 
she gave it reluctantly, She had not seen her 
husband since seven o'clock the night before— 
was sitting in the parlour with ‘the housekeeper 
when she heard the report of a gun. Thought 
fv was “Did not know of ‘her husbaud 
having an enemy, or of anyone likely to take his 
life. Wason fairly good terms with him. Ab 
this stage she trembled so, and seemed so much 
overcome, that the coroner allowed her to stand 
down, and the doctor's evidence was taxen. 

He certified that the wound could not possibly 
have been self-inflicted, though he was of opinion 
that the murderer had been within a few feet of 
his vic!\im when he shot him down. 

Then came Rachel Carillon, and there was no 
hesitation about her. She told what she had to 
tell in her hard metallic toves. She heard the 
shot, but did nob go out to inquire the cause of 
it as poachers were common !n the neighbourhood. 
Went when the eervants came for her. Saw 
master lying amid the undergrowth with the 
handkerchief in his hand. Did she know to 
whom ee 1 Yes, she knew. Was it one 

her a? Wo. Whose then? Ib be- 
longed to Mr. Harley, the master’s cousin, and 
there was *'C. H.” fo the corner. This announce- 
ment caused & great sensation among the jurors, 
and made a man who stood: fo « dark corner, 
with hat slouched over his brows, ehrink further 
Into the shade. Did she know the gun? Yes, 
she had seen ft often, Mr. Harley had it at 
tho farm when he was staying there, aud used 
to take it out shooting nearly every day. This 
caused a further sensation, Was Mr, Harley 
staying at the farm still? No, he lefb about a 
week back, Was he on good terms with every-’ 
one at the farm? Well, no. He and_the master 
had some words the day he left. About what? 
About Mrs, Holt, Aud then she went on with 
cool deliberation to give her damning evidence 
to the effech that she had heard him say, he 
wished her mistress was free, and that he would 
marry her if she were. 

She was robbed of half her satisfaction over 
this statement, for Paola bad been taken home 
in an almost fainting condition, and the man 
with the slouched hat at this point crept quietly 
aw.y. She had not much more to tell, and there 
was little hesitation as to the verdict, After 
the coroner’s summing-up it was returned im- 
mediately, 

Io waea verdict of “ Wilful Murder against 
Claud Harley.” 
~ Then the crowd melted away from the 








groups of two or three stood together discussing 
the event of the previous night. 

Next morntog a man and woman stood fn the 
old parlour at the farm, They were both deadly 
pale, and the woman's eyes were full of ap 
agonised fear. 

‘*Ican bear it all if you believe me inno» 
cent,” he eaid, 


“TIT do,” she answered, meeting his glanc> 
ei “IT know you did wot do” this fout 


* Thanks,” he murmured, stretching oub hie 
hands and taking hers, ‘‘ You will always think 
the same ?” 

“ Always,” she replied. 

“My own darling!” and then he tcok her fn 
bis arms, pressed a lingering kiss on her brow, 
and turning went out and gave himself up to 
the two police officers who had come to arrsst 
him in’ the name of the Qieen, anti who con- 
ducted him over to Bletcheley Prison without 
delay. , 

Words cannot palnt the anguish Paola felt as 
she saw the man she loved so tenderly taken off 
to prison, accused of the horrible ciime of shoot- 
ing her husband. 

Knowlng that .clroumstances. locked fearfully 
black against him, and being well aware that he 
would and could give no explanation of how he 
had epent that fatal evening for fear of com- 
promising her. 

She would have spoken could she have done 
avy good, but she was powerless. Anything the 
could aay.waxe bound to make matters worae, for 
she had left Claud In the Spinney a short time 
before Jabes was shot, 

A horrible mystery hung over the affair, No 
one as far ss. she knew bore Jabez a grudge. 
There was no motive for the crime, still she 
never doubted Claud’s Innovence, and exerted 
herself to do the best she,couldl to save him; 
secured a good lawyer, and é¢pared neither time 
nor expsnse, .Iu truth, abe was glad to have her 
days fully occupied, for the nights were lonely 
and drear enough. 

She would sit by the ingle-nock, thinking 
sadly of the happy, bygone days, and listening 
to the mournful, soughing of the winter wind, 

One night, as she sat there, about a fortnight 


after the inquest, one of the maids came to tel. 


her s man wanted to see her on urgent business. 

“ What is it?” she asked, as she went oud 
into the hall. 

‘* Peter Royle, Meocess Holt, have sent me to 
ask if ye will coome and see him,” explafued the 
stranger. 

‘Peter Royle!’ she exclaimed In astonish- 
ment. “' What can he want with ms?” 

“ He's mortal bad; fallen over the cliffs and 
well-nigh-smashed hissel’ in pisces, He say he 
ha’ somethin’ to tell ye, somethin’ as ye.’ot te 
know sboot te murder,” lowering her voice. 

“TI will go with you,” raid Paola ab once, a 
wild hope leaping up in her heart, and telling 


one of the maids to fetch her wraps;anud some 


for herself, as she would want her to. accompany 
her, she was soon ready, and the three sed out 
together, 

It was a wild night, and they had far to go, 
for it appeared Royle, Io a fit of drunkenness, 
had fallen over the cliffs near the Bullen Rock, 
and that ‘he lay at a little inn built partly in 
the rock on the sea-shore, _ 

After’ a weary tramp they arrived at their 
destination, and- without a moment's rest Paola 
proceeded to the room where the dying man 
lay: 

He was ped up by pillows, and presented, 
with his battered face and bandaged, blood-- 
stained head, a ghastly appearance. A doctor 
sat begide him, and in the farthest corner of the 
room @ man was seated with a little table before 
him.covered with papers, and a pen in bis hand. 

“Ahl l’ov glad ye’ve coome,” eaid Royle, 
faintly, as she entered, 

“Tam sorry tosee you in such a state,” she 
anid, compassionately. 

**Don’t be,” he rejofned, quickly,:‘‘for my 
death’il be life to another. Ye'll shrink from 
me,” be went on, after a pause, “when I telk 


“Three Ringers,” except at the bar, where! ye the truth, but I must tell it, "I'ni goia’ to 
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die ; there isn’t much life In me now, and I'll 
clear another. “T'was I shot ye’re husband,” 

“You?” she exclaimed, in amazement. 

“Yes, I, This hand did {0,” feebly stirring 
the bandaged fingers. 

‘*But—but what grudge had you against 
him t” 

** About the bitterest one man can have against 
another. He seduced and ruined my-sister seven- 
and. twenty years ago.” 

* Jabez!’ 

‘SAy, ye may well oxclaim Jabez! Who'd 
ha’ thought it? Certainly I didn’s all these 
years, an’ I never should ha’ known it, only 
Meecees Carillon she had some spite agin him, 
en’ that night I came begging to the farm, an’ 
he refused me even a crust of bread ; she plied 
me with liquor, an’ then when I was half mad 
with drink an’ rage agin him, she gave me te 
letters ehe’d found in his desk, an’ I read them 
an’ eee it was Jabez ruined Jauet. They were 
pitifal enough te ha’ moved a stone te compassion, 
but they hadn’t moved him; an’ as I thought 
0” her wrongs, and read how she begged him te 
provide for her, te show pity and charity te it, 
neither o’ which be did, I grew mad and swore 
I'd kill him. 

‘*Then that jade whlepered me that he'd 
gone down to te Spinney, an’ I rushed down 
there, an’ saw ye meot Master Harley, saw ye 
part, saw ye go ons way, an’ he rush wildly te 
other, an’ then [ took hie gun that he forgot, an’ 
stood waltia’ for the man who had rulmed my 
life an’ Janet's, 

* He came before long, and picked up the 
handkerchief Master Harley dropped, an’ then I 

#tood out an’ faced him, tellin’ him what I kaew, 
an’ he turned an’ cursed me, an’ I shot him ; so 
he died with a curse on his lips, an’ I fled away, 
know!ng I wae safe ; an’ I should na’ he’ apoken, 
for life is dear, only to-night I'd had more’n 
was good for me, an’ mistook te way, and fell 
over te cliffs. 

“But I don’t regret wha’ I ha’ done,” he 
went on, a malignant expression overspreading 
his pallid face. “Ho kilied her an’ her child, 
te double murderer, and deserved te death be 
met.” 

Mrs. Holt felt a tide of conflicting emotions 
sweep over her as the wretched creature stopped 
speaking. 

She did not attempt to reason with him, for 
she saw, ere many minutes passed by, that he 
would be beyond the reach of human praise or 
human blame, would stand face to face with the 


SPRAINED ANKLE CURED. 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE CASE WHERE 
8ST. JACOBS OIL WORKED A WONDER. 











Ms. W. H. Acury, jun., of 17, Denmark Street, 
Aston, Birmingham, writes :—‘‘T am a driver for 


* the Keystone Bottling Company, of Birmingham, 


and I had the misfortune to be pitched off my wag- 
gon, and, besides being bruised from head to foot, 
wy ankle joint was put out and my foot severely 
sprained. I tried 
many embrocationa, 
but ‘received no bene- 
fit. I then went to 
the hospital, but, 
after having been 
treated for a consider- 
able time, I left not 
any better. I then 
determined to try Si. 
Jacobs Oil, and I can 
assure you that be- 
fore I used the con- 
tents of one bottle 
my ankle was as 
, sound as ever, and I 
* was able to zo te 
work as if nothing 
had happened.” 

St. Jacobs Oil has conquered pain for over 50 
years, and will continue to do so, as long as 
humanity is afflicted with aches and pains, 





greatest of all judges, and a mighty conscious- 
ness of relief was on her. 

“You are a police « flicer, I au 1” she 
said, addressing the man at the little table, 
who had been diligently writing while Royle 
confessed. 

* Yes, madam,” he assented with a polite 
bow. 


** Can you tell me, will this confession secure 
Mr. Harley’s release #” 

‘* Undoubtedly ft will, madam.” 

'* Before long *” 

"In the couree of a few days.” 

"Thank you.” 

She turned away with a lightened heart, and, 
without directing one Fayre at the ghas 
occupant of the bed, left the room, and, wi 
the guide and her maid, retracted her ateps to 
the farm, where she found everyone [n a state of 
commotion and horror; for Rachel Carillon, 
finding the game wae up, and kno that 
Royle would tell of her share fn the crime of 
Blackman’s Spinney, had taken poison, and her 
twisted, distorted body lay on the threshold of 
the old psarlour—a gruesome eight, and one 
which Paola did not forget for many a long day, 
and which gave her a horror of the room, and of 
the queer north-country house. 

ca - a 

A year or ao later the summer sun shone down 
on &@ group seated on the lawn of a pretty, 
picturesque house ia lovely Devon. 

The group was composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harley, Mr. Munro and his better-half, and two 
or three of their children, 

An alr of content and happiness was visible 
on all the faces, but es on Paola’e. 

“ And you never quarrel?” Mrs, Munro was 
saying.” 

“Oh, never! Claud’s will is mine,” 

“ Lacky man!" laughed Solicitor Mark. 

“And never disagree!" continued the In- 
quisitive lady. 

‘And never disagree. We are of one mind in 
everything, and love each other too much to 
quarrel” 


* Love dove not always keep people from 


quarreling. 

‘True love does, I think,” ssid Claud,. “ and 
ours Is very true and pure, for [> has been tried 
In « fiery furnace.” 

“And purged of all selfishness!" murmured 
Paola, 

“Your past trials make you better able to 
senee your present happiness,” observed 
the . 

“ Perhaps,” assented Harley. “At any rate, 
I am perfectly happy, and perfectly content.” 

**Anieoam 1!” and a look of supreme con- 
tent and intense devotion shone on the beautifal 
face of the woman who had once been Jabez 
Holt’s Wife, 


{Tae END.) 








WAS IT A GHOST? 
—2:— 


Mapams Marrows sald, as we girls had a 
regular collegiate course, and could graduate with 
honours like the young men at ——, we were 
perfectly right in calling our establishment Mar- 
lowe College. 

At all events we did it, and there was a good 
deal of rivalry between cur graduating class and 
that of the young men, 

Great offeuce had been given by a lessor 
who had said contemptuous things of us, which 
were reported through the brother of one of the 
girls, and we resolved to be as much supericr to 
cheee college boys as possible, at the same time 
to have nothing to do with them. 

We assumed plain cloth costumes and un- 
trimmed hats ; and even on holidays were bound 
to reply to any invitations from these young men, 


| for concerts, or sloging-school, or lectures, fu a 


form that read as follows :— 


"The approaching examination will entirely 
prevent Miss ——- fro accepting avy social In- 
vitations whatever.” 


‘aa a ghost, ee ee 
entablished our school tad once 





the others before examination day. 
he this prize was a rar. the 
t our 


storiea, by any means, 
Now all college goers know that 
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veritable college in days when pupils 
fewer, The principal of this college, De. H 
lived in the building with his daughter, a 
girl of eighteen. 
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the gallows. ; 
It was Miss Homan’s ghost that haunted 


upper corridor, and, it wae said to 
graduatiog class every year, pit gS 
was deserted for the new granite building on 


hill, which was our envy. 
Now it began to be whiepered she had 
to some of our Raby Proctor saw her 


study-table, as we could 

Some believed it a trick of a competitor 
the Wounded Soldier ; other, with a belief In 
the supernatural, were terrified. it 


an honour to see the venerable old college ghost, 


hing rolling down the 

rushing out, saw May lying at the foot of the 
etairs, with face deadly pale, and all 

her shoulders. 

We picked her ap, but she was quite insensible. 
We could not bring her to, and the teachers 
were elther gone to their own rooms or atill 
out, 


"Tt must have been the ghost,” some one 
looking up the stairs ; oat then poss 
together, for we saw at the head 
figure that had frightened each in turn.’ [toame™ 
down slowly, sobbing violently, As {tb came ib 
snatched off a yellow wig, and brushed from its 
face a coating of cae? and we caw that it was . 
Sarah Sidney ; white ghosb costume still 
ori about her as she knelt down by May's 
aide, 


"I did not mean to frighten her so much,” 
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she sald. “Is she dead? If sho is, will they 
me! I deserve it!” 
” ry ong: Bt cg ate Sa Rael 


just 
oe wy a her to take xno 
no very important was g on. 
ts welt take her for Sarah a let 
in without question, and but for May’s 
I think that Sarah Sidney would have 
ridiculous prize. Now, however, we 
very miserable over it, aud there would 
fun that year, even if May recovered. 
mornipg we were all horrified by 
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is hard to convince people of such things in this 
sceptical age, but we to eee a ghost far 
worse than the spectre of Miss Homan could 
have been. 
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— — was in abje ‘ 

. e slept together ; 
aparbment together. Ib was forbidden to lock 
doors at night, elaé we should have done so. Bat 
we drew our little bedsteads close her, and 
often went to sleep holding Sarah’s d close 
in mine. 

I had done this one night, and still kept it, 
when I beard a faint rustling sound at the door 
behind us. Iv was like that s woman's dress 
makes, And everyone was in bed in the great 
house, I cared nob even crp out, “ Who Is 
that!” Bat { heard the soft, slow sound more 
plainly with every pulse-beat, Ib was approach- 
ing our bed. I think that I was braver then 
than I ever was in my life before, for I would 
have given millions for the support of the com- 
panionship of a human being, and I refrained 
from waking Sarah, ‘? 

** To will be worse for her than ft can be for 


om 


me,”’ I thought. “I pray that, if this is May ' 


wtb ghost, ahe may sleep throvgh the visita- 


My 4-sh crept, my hair arose upon my head, 
I exiled and shivered, and grew first hot, then 
col 


My glimpse of the ghost had been alight, 
merely her figure psasing acroes a passage ab a 
distance, Now weshould be face to face. Could 
I bear {t and keep my reason ? 

Suddenly I felt both of Sarah’s hands clutch 
mine. She had awakened 


“What is it? What is it?” ske gasped. 





Tell me! Tell me} Ob! Helen, tell me 
I could not ancwer, We clung together, and a 
pale violet light fell over the bed, and slowly, 
softly, a figure all in white, with flowing hair, 
came towards us and stood at the foot of our 
couch, and smiled with May Pryor’s smile, and 
lifted, as in blessing, Pryor’s slender white 
hands, and It was her that said,— 

'*Do not be afraid of me, Do not shrink from 
me. I come fn love.” 

* Not in love to me, for I killed you !” sobbed 


“My deat,” sighed the spirit, “I know you 
meant no harm. [ forgive you. Behappy. I 
shall often meeb with you. I shall always love 

ou, I came to say so, Good night. Be 


” 
BBh, blessed angel |” Sarah, “you 
have saved my reason,” on . 
terug g sighed the ghost again, “ Good 
it.” 
the light faded slowly, and all about us 


“what it is!” 


sleep in 
arms, and the last words Sarab spuke that night 
were these : 
“May alwaye was an angel on earth. I al- 
ways said that, Helep.” 
We went down to breakfast in an exaited 
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you know,” sald May, helping 
herself to toast, and speaking between monthfals; 
‘* very much hurt. I came near going to Heaven; 
and when I got better I asked leave to come out 
of hours and get a little coaching for exam. ; and 
I touk Madame {nto my confidence. S»I had a 
chance to haunt you. Last night I came for 
good, and I t my blue night lamp—moon- 

ae musical-box—collection of 
soothing music— me; and I fancy I have 
proved my talent for the stage. Pass me the 
potatoes, Sarab, I’m desperately hungry since my 
convalescence ; and tell me truly, dear, did you 
a think me an ey 

“T never shall ” gid Sarah Sidney. 
“You almost killed me | 

However, it was Examination Day, and we 
were guiltless of blood, and pledged our honour 
not to wince at any joke whatever. 

Tne Wounded Soldier was sent to May Pryor's 
home that evening. She bad won the prize 
fairly. By the way, she won most of the other 
prizea too, We acquitted ourselves very poorly, 
we others, Our agitation had been great, our 
sorrow deep, while she had been cool and happy, 
and had had private coeching, and enjoyed herseif 
greatly. However, we decided to consider It 
quite fair, 


i 


(THE END. } 





THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER. 


10 
CHAPTER XXVI.—(continued.) 


“ Mary, I have a great deal to say to you,” 
he said, as they watched the last rider turn a 
corner, and they found themselves entirely alone, 
“We cannot go on in this way, you know. We 


are & fraud on society,” 
“Yes, I've been thinking that, too,” she ree 
turned, very eagerly. “ Especially A 


“ Especially since Jack Durand asked you to 
marry him!” added her companion, briefly. 

“Yes, but I had thonght of it before, and I 
have a plan to suggeet—a capital plan.” 

“A plan! Let us have Ib by all means!” 

“Such a marriage as yours and mine, made 
without love or inclination on our parte, bud 
almply to satisfy our elders——” P 

“Yes, yes,” impatiently, “ but the plan ?” 

** Is surely no marriage in the sight of Heaven, 
it could not be. Nothing binds us tighter toge- 
ther in the fsintest way but that miserable bit of 
paper, the register.” 

“Qh! And what would you do with that 
miserable bit of paper, as you call it?’ turning, 
and looking at her fixedly. 

“T would destroy it,” she answered, simply. 

“So that is your plan?” 

“Yes! Supposing, to make it more formal, 
you aod I were to go together to St. James’s; 
ask to see the reglatrar, and you engsge him in 
convereation whilst I cut it out with a pair 
of scissors and put it my pocket. I wi'l give 
| oy? ape and we will put it in the nearesd 


“And we would both get’ seven years’ 

servitude at the least. Your plan is, though you 
not know {t, common felony.” 

“T don’t know much about technical law, but 
I do know a little of common sense. We release 
one auother, and we do each other a great benefit, 
and we do no harm to another soul—we should 
be free! Think of that, and think that no one 
knows of our marriage, and that nothing but a 
aaa entry in a book stands between us and 

ppiness |” 


sd tong 80 - crt — uy me 
piness,” he ans , coolly, re you. 
— anxious to break the yoke ?” 

es.” 
~ “ Well,” rather piqued, “ you must allow thad 
it has not galled you much ?”” 

“Tb is not so much for. my own sake as yours- 
that I want to be released.” 

“For mine! Thank you. I prefer having the 
matter as it stands in So. James's.” 

“But you would like to have some choice + 
You would marry someone else,” 

" My choice would still be you, if you would 
have me; but I’m afraid you would not, How- 
ever, we are as tightly bound together as anyone 
elee, and you will have to put up with me! 
Besides, several people now know our secret—~ 


Mr, Mon and Captain Durand—you told 
them, not And now, » I once sald F 
would never ask you again; but—no, I won't 


ask you sgain; you must ack me, One thing 
only I fusist on doing—I shall prcclaim our mar- 
riage to all our friends. You can still live your 
own Jife if you like, but it must be under the 
name of Mrs. Ejiot. J am sure you can see that 
for yourself,”’ 

** Ta there no other way?” 

** None,” 

“To will seem so very odd.” 

“To will; but you can rectify that by leaving 
Folkestone and taking up your residence under 
my roof,” 

“May I have two days to thiak of {t?” she 
asked, after a long silence, as they rode up the. 
avenue of Rose Cuurt, 

* Yes ; ten, lf you like.” 

“Do not think that I don’t like you, Max. 
How can I it? You have kept your word 
honourably. You have been most generous to 
me. You have just risked your own life to save 
me from # horrible death. I care for you very 
much ; bub there are things to be considered 
beside myself.” 
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“Tam to be considered too, am I nob?” lift- 
ing her off her horse, ‘ 

"Yes, you shall be considered too.” ‘ 

“ And, Mary, you have both our happiness in 
your hands now. You will never be so —B0 
wicked—as to throw it away, will you ?” 

“No, I think not,” 

“ And you will give me your settled determin- 
ation to-morrow ?” 

" Yes ; but you said I might take ten days !” 

** And a kiss now?” : 

* Yes.” 

Mary carefully avoided her husband for the 
remainder of the day. She did not appear at 
dinner, and he was thrown entirely Into the arms 
of Mrs. Clare, who made every use of her oppor- 
tunities, and engaged him in a game of chees, 
whilst livelier spirits played “nap” and “poker.” 

As they. were poring over the board, Tommy 
eame.up to say good-night ;-and after watching 
them steadily for some minutes, said,— : 

‘** You don’t know what Jl saw to-day!” 

*\ No,”. moving a blehop ; “and Iam sure we 
don't care,” returned Mrs. Clare, 

“ Ob, but I think-you would care ; and I’ll tell 
for a shilling! ” 


**Rubbich! Ihave something else to do with 
my money }” . ‘ 
“Ti's not rubbish |. it’s-a great lark! It’s 


eomethivg I saw. «1’ll tell you, and-ne one else |” 
jamptng up and down as he spoke. 

“ Here!” said his-cousin, producing a coin, 
“*Tll give you thie to take yourself off }” 

‘‘Half-a-crown! Ob, my crikey Well, but 
Grst V’li tell, now I’m paid for it!” he said, 
winking diabolfcally ab. Mrs, Clare, ‘‘ It’s about 
him | -' was looking out of the window-when he 
and Miss Darvall came home ; there was no one 
caw them but me!” 

** Shut up, you young fool!” said his relative, 
hastily. , 

“Nol won'o! I saw you lift Miss Darvall off 
her horse, aud you kissed her, and she did not 
caind a bit! And you called her Mary, too— 
now! 

In another second the youth was beyond the 
reach of reprisals—he was gone ! 

** He ought to be well whipped for telling such 
untruthe!’’ sald Mrs, Clare, ‘‘ What a wicked 
child |’ 

‘** He did not tell any untruth this time,” sald 
Mox ; ‘though his bringing up leaves much to be 
desired.” 

‘* Then—then—” becoming livid under her 
rouge, ‘‘you did do whav.he said—you kissed 
her!” 

ht as 

‘*T wonder you are not ashamed to alt there 
acd confess {t!” returned the lady, trembling 
with rage. 

*“T bave no reason to be the leasb ashamed,” 

‘‘ What ! an unmarried girl?” 

‘* Mrs. Clare, let us understand one another!” 
the said, gravely. ‘‘ I told you that Miss Darvall 
and I possessed a secret in common, That secret 
will soon be one no longer. Ina week or two It 
will be known to the whole world! Meanwhile, 
Lam going to imparbit to you now! ‘You shall 
be the firat to hear ft. . It is something that will 
surprise you a good deal. /Four years ago Mise 
Darvall and I were married |” 

‘* Married !"* echoed : Mrs, Olare, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘‘Impoasible!/.I don’t belleve itt” 
—upvetting half.a-dozen/chessmen. 

** You can verify the matter by an examination 
of the church register at. St. James's, Caversham. 
She was Mary Meadows then. It was not a 
marriage of affection, We parted then and there, 
and have never lived together since. No, have 

scarcely seen each other since till you . 

“Then whose?” began Mra, Clare—but.she 
suddenly stopped. . She thought she saw her way 
toa very neat and. complete revenge upon this 
too handsome and too agreeable young man. So 
she mastered herself, and sald, with wonderful 
com posure,— 

" And so this was your secret ? Something like 
a secret. I am astonished! Do. tell me all 
about it,” 

Aud, nothing loth, he commenced, and told the 

whole story, from first go Inst, winding up 


aith— 








“I behaved very badly at the first go off, 
Mrs, Clare ; and ehe has punished me a3 you tee. 
Bat I think it is going to be all right now. She 
is going to let me call her Mrs, Eliot, and claim 
her as my wife |” 

Here his listener eaw her castles in the air come 
down with acrash. In his short conversation 
she saw that she lost not only a lover, but a most 
luxurious home, The Eiiots would not want her, 
She could see by the eager, fervid way he spoke 
that Maxwell Eliot was very much in love with 
his wife, His wife, and.nob live with her! She 
did not see or understand that the attention he 
had paid to her (far less than she bad paid to 
him) was because though not the rose, she was 
near the rose, and his pride forbade him to make 
any more advances to Mary Darvall.:: Sie must 
the first step—and she would ! 

Little did he guess ‘at the storm of fi 
heart-passions that he had raised in his hearer's 
breast. Oubtwardly, her smiles. were 
rare, her interest was friendly and sympathetic. 
All the while she was thinking where and how 
she could best plant a polsoned-dagger in his 

b . 


heard j 

“You have been so good as to tell me your 
secret, Captain Eliot, and I, in. turn, will tell 
you mine—to-morrow. No, not now!) One 
word of advice,” sabe added, emphatically, ‘a 
friend’s advice! Do nothing rash until after 
you know. what I have to tell you. . Do not claim 
Miss Darvall as your wife--as Mrs. E:iot,; before 
all the world, till you see her as she is—in her 
true colours ! If you do, you will. regret it all 
your life!” - 

With this enigmatic remark Mrs. Clare rose 
slowly, pushed back her chair, and bestowing a 
warning glance upon her late companion, sailed 
majestically oub of the room. r ' 

“What on earth..does the woman mean! 
She talks and looks like a tragedy quesn!” 
muttered Max, as he collected the chessmen. 

What does she mean! She means mischief, 
my {innocent young man, will know her 
meaning quise soon enough! Meanwhile, go 
cut in among that merry party at the 
game, und forget Mrs. Clara 

The next dsy was to mins two im: 
pleces of intelligence to Max Ello 
cielon and Mra, Clare’s secret, _T 
passed without any news from ei 
and in the afternoon everyone was over 
® grand polo match near Folkestone, Some went 
by rail, some drove, Max, who was a capital 
whip, drove a neat turn-out and palr of t.. 
nuts, and thought how nice ft would be to have 
had Mary for his — for the twelve miles; 
but Instead of her had his cousin, Sophy 
Seymour, who lectured him over and over again 
on his celibacy, his indifference to his own ia- 
terests, and her hopes that after his — 
rescue of Mary Darva'l he would “ follow it up ” 
by Paving her some attention. 

‘She is worthy of it, I can tell you,” she 
added, impressively. “And that odious little 
Tommy was right. I did ask you here, Max, on 
purpose to try and make up a match between 
you, It seems almost intended by Providence ; 
your two places join, you are both young and 
good-looking. here could either of you do 
better ?” 

Ib was on the tip of her cousin’s tongue to tell 
her their secret, but he refrained, eaying to him- 
self, “better tell ft all together this 5 
please goodness, or to-morrow atthe furthest. 
And he said very ly,— 

“I'm awfully pe ps to'you, Sophy, for your 
good intentions, and I shall have a plece 
of news ea within the next twenty-four 
hours that please you-very much.” 

Mrs. Seymour guessed what that piece of news 
was when she saw her cousin and Mary Darvall 
walking up -and down the graces in earnest con- 
versation, and subsequently eitting on a bench, 
with their backs to the polo engaged in the 
same a discusalon bebind Mary's huge white 
parasol, 

** Tt is all right, Mrs, Clare,” sald Max, rising 
and approaching her as she walked past in 
magnificent array. “Oome over @ith me,” 
fudicating his companion, who was now all 
smiles and blushes, Come along, and let 


Be 


i 


F 
J 


of 
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we be the first person to introduce you to Mts. 
Eliot.” 

“ Before accepting your kind offer I must tell 
you my little secret!” rejoined the matron, 
“Make some excuse, Geb soméone to take 
into the luncheon tent, and come away with me 
for half-an-hour.” 

“ Half-an-hour?” he echoed in dismay, 

“ Yes, fally that or more.” 

“Bat——?” he to protest. 

“Bus it ls your duty to come with me, and 
my duty to tell you everything before you 
publicly accord your name to one whodoes not 
deserve it.” 


* Of course you will prove your words, Mre, 
Clare?” 


“That's jasb what I am going to dot Pletixe 
go, then, and arrange with ne for a short 
peta ” Ni 

In a few minutes Mra, Clare and Captain Eliot 
were quietly driving away together towards 
Mra, Gibson’s cottage. " 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tax distance from the polo ground to 
Gibson’s was little more than. « mile, and the 
fly man, to whom Mrs. Clare promised double 
fare, very epeedily drew up a> their destina 
ti 

doors 


on, 
A girl of fourteen was standing in the 
way, vith a plump baby in her arma, hp rsters ! 
got out and turned to walk up the little footpa 
side by side. 
*Do you see that child in the girl's arms 
eaid Mre, Clare suddenly, lifting her veil, and 
turning a hard, long look on her companion, 
“Of course I see it, Iam not stone blind {” 
“ You have no idea whose itis?” - 
‘* Not the smallest. Neither know nor care.” 
“What would you say if I were to tell you - 
that it was Mary Darvall’s?” 
I would say that I did not believe it.” 
“ Very well! Come in with me.” 
“Excuse me, I would rather not! This 
| peering and prying behind people's backs ig not 
to my taste. : As 
“No? Ther you are prea: A oe be 
thus brought face to face with the truth?” re 
torted Mrs, Clare with a taunt {in her voice. 


~~ 
3 


talk with you alone—quite by ourselves ? 
“ Certainly, eo look’ 
at Mrs. Clare’s . to 
walk into the parlour, and take seats *” hurrying 
before them, and driving her daughter and her 
daughter's charge out of the way, 
ushering her visitors into a very low, cleai 
containing a square table, covered with prise 
booke, a chest of drawers, a horsehair sofa, 
several wooden chairs, and eome gaudy printa, 
“Now,” closing the door after her, and look- 
ing ab Mrs, Clare, “I am at your service 
ma'am !” ’ 
“ Well, Mra. Gibson, I've come to ask you to 
tell: this gentleman all you know about Miss 
w Tndeed, h ill please to 
then, ma’am, you wW 
excuse me, Mrs. Darvali’s effaire ain’s none of 
my business,” said Mrs. Gibson, very stiffly. 
But I think they are your basiness—for one 


of her most important affairs is in your hande— 
the baby,” 
“ Don’t aay such things before me, Mra. Clare,” 


sald Max, and looking very angry. “TI 
won't stand it !” 


“Oh, of course, if you like to keep your eyes 
ehut keep them shut, but you will regret your 
folly yet. This is the good woman that takes 
care of Mary’s child |” 

“If you please, ma’am, I'd rather not be. 
brought into it at all. I’m sorry I over seb eyes 
on the infant, and more sorry than I can say 
that I leb you come here and get it all out of me 





for a sovereign, And here you are bringlog the 
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whole world to hear the story! We have all our | his face livid ; and, in a few short disconnected | Durand, looking fixedly ab Mary, who looked 


faults. I’m not defending the young lady ; but 
@ lady she is, as generous and kind-hearted and 
feeling as ever drew breath. I'll say nought 
more. I'm sorry I ever said so much.” 

**Yes, you will to me if you please, Mrs. 
Gibson,” said Max, very eternly, ‘‘Do you 


believe that that ie her child that you are taking |- 


care of ¢” 
“ Why should I tell you, sir? ”’ 
"For the excellent reason that I am her hus- 


“Oh! And she’s privately married! I see 
ftall, Well, then, afr, I can answer you with all- 
my heart. It is hers, to be sure |” 

“ Aad what grounds have you for saying ao!” 


"Just these, that about six months ego she} 


rove up here one morning 


in a terrible 
with a baby io her lap oiens-eet eink ey 
she was | 


at og eet and offered: te 


aa white as . She sald he was the child of. 

® friend of from near Ca that 

was pnd - and wanted . i: 

Bec at nurse fora year.” go ee 
“ And have you ever of the mother?” |. 
"No sir—never |” Nerdy Lot 
“ Nor her name?” dani 
No air” ' Fx > % 
“ Who looks after the child 1” nic fated 
* Miss 1 sGyegietinades: 


hen.” ; 
a Pee eee te ke 1 


as clookweck.tMic 
arvall—regularly rs ork i 


PR you prove this?” y 
Ye : rat 
‘Yes; I can show you one of the cheques It 


came two days ago, and I’ve nob had time (this 
being washing week) to go {nto F. st 
eash it! See! this ts it!” unlocking a work- 
box as she spoke, ‘and here's ihe letter that 
came with ib!” 


“Mrs, Greson,—I enclose cheque for five 
sounds for Johnny's oemnen. I hope he fs 
»quite well. I shall send a hat and summer 
coat whenever I return home | 

“Many V, Danvat,.” 


“ay a " 

Qaptain Eliot folded up this terrible piece of 
evidence, with a hand that shook visibly. 

" I suppose you are satiefied now |” seid Mre. 
Clare, “Tals,” with ill-concealed exultation, 
“’ was my recret |” 

“* How did you discover it?” 

“TI suspected her, and I came here, Mrs. 
“Gibson will tell. you the rest!” 

* Yes ; she came here, sir, and told me it was 
her duty to hear all, and cried and went on; 
vend said she only wanted to shield her, and be 
her friends, I misdoubt, if she had been her 
friend, she would not have brought you here, for 
I misdoubt {f the news is what you expected, or, 
eo eee: en, a ee ee From 
your face. it's Il-tidings : it's my unlucky 
tongue that bas jusd gone, and just ruined one 
“that was good to me!" 

» “T should have known It some day} Murder 
will out !” cried the young man, hoarsely, now 
standing up, and g the small room as if 
he scarcely knew where he was, or what he was 


, 


sentences told her that if he was to drive her 
home she must start now ! 

“What! and with the polo only half over, 
and a dance coming off afterwards! Max, you 
are mad!” 

“ Nearly so!" 


"What has happened |” 

"Come with me, now, and you shall hear ! 
I'm going home by train if an come, and 
ge for “9 i Fa ~ drive 

chestauts, ‘thou ao "6 come ou 
don’t like. 2". . Sing z 


“ Not comet” her curiosity roused. to frenzy, 

oid han happemedto you. What:can [t be! 

Have you los Diamar Pape 
0, 


t eh adi 
vol Mo, pesanape  ggll are cialis sox 


will slip away 
‘shall hear 
wueh,” i) ey 





}  Aud-be whispetedin her ear (uot wishing to 
take the groom, who: sat behind with folded 
— . @ountenance, and- — 

hem ogre — shriek er 

Seymour's lips, at conclusion o 

And again be Nehlepered ething equally 
, he som 

, for she turned round with parted 
aige-ant eyes looking full into his and 

“Max, I cannot believe you! You have 
taken lesve of your senses, or you have taken 
too much champagne! One thing is as out- 

ous as the other. Ib isa hoax!” 
ut before they had gone two miles she was 
very fully convinced that ib was no hoax, and 
che was very white and unusually agitated as she 
at her own hall door, 
abrupt departure of Mre, Seymour and 
her cousin was not noted at first, and when 
people began to ask for them and look for them 
they could learn nothing beyond the fact that 
they had been seen driving along at s great pace, 
about half-an-hour ly. 

No one could form any idea of their reason 
for going away thus abruptly—no one, save 
Mrs, Olare, who had returned in her fly, and 
joined the party so unostentatiously that po one 
ever guessed that she had been absent. 

Her eyes followed Miss Darvall, who was walk- 
fog up and down the sward with a lubberly mao, 
the observed of~ all observers—-thanks to her 
pretty face, her pretty figure, her pretty dress 
aud her fortune. All the time—although she 
kept up a vivacious conversation with her com- 
panion—she kept saying to herself, — 

** What can have become of Max? What Is 
detaining biu 1” 

Mrs, Olare’s eyes sparkled as she thought of 
the awful mine that was about to explode under 
a certain young lady's feet ! 

All things, bad and good, come to an end, 
The polo; a co!d collation, and a The Dansante, 
wound up by seven o'clock ; and nine beheld all 
the seated round the dinver-table at Rose 
Court—all but Eliot, Where was het 

His absence -was not accounted for by Mrs. 
Seymour ia any way, and she was silent, absent, 
and qvite unlike-herself. There was thunder in 
the air; some ecandal was on the tapls—-some 
feane, everyone felt it--and everyone was un- 
wsualiy subdued with the exception of Tommy, 
who raked his saneaking voice rather suddenly 
an’ aaid,— 

; si oe ao Se going away! His man is pack- 
0g things ” 

** Is this really true ?” eaid Miss Hall, looking 
at her hostess, 


“* Yee, quite true, [ am sorry to say.” 


fev 





y: 
‘* Rather a @udden starii” sald Captain 


back at him with pale amazement. ‘Has he 
had bad news ?” 

** Yee, very bad news,” replied Mrs, Seymour, 
in a tone that implied that she did not intend to 
give any further details. ‘ 

Dioner was dull; even the diecuesion of a very 
pleusant day fell flat, jokes missed fire, and 
smiles were scarce. 

When the ladies withdrew, Mary waylaid her 
hostess and took her arm, as they walked to the 
drawing-room, and said, — 

“Tell me why he is going!’ she asked, 
eagerly. ‘‘ What hag happened? What is ft 
all about?” 

“Come in here,” opening the door of the 
library. “Come in here,” added Mrs. Seymour, 
in a curfously cool tone, “and 1’:l tell you. You 
want to hear what it is all about?” closing the 
door behiad her, and conf@mting Mary with an 
angry, scornful face. ‘‘ Wretched girl! Don’ 
you know? Can’t you guess? Ive all aboub 
yout” x 

** About'me ! What about me?” 

** He has found you ont!” 

“Yow are talking ridiculously! Please speak 
plainly, andsaywhes you mean at once, and 
don’t torture me 1” 

‘« He,” drawing her breath, and speaking with 
slow emphasis, ‘‘has been to Mrs, Gibson’s 
cottage, and seen your protéqd |" 

“ Yes!” colouring, ‘‘ Who took him there ?”” 

§* Mrs, Clare.” 

-* Mra, Clare! How did she know!” 

** Mary-—Mise Darvall—I am absolutely stag- 
gered at your unblushing effrontery. Are you 
not ashamed of yourself? Are you so hardened 
that you can coolly discuss who found you out?” 

** Mrs, Seymour,” mpgeoashiot, and steadying 
herself by leaning against the table, ‘‘it is not 
possible that yeu Catone that,”’ colouring scarlet, 
‘* that child is anything to me beyond——” 


other fiercely. “‘Oh no! Not possible |-—not 
possible that it is a friend—your dearest friend’s 
—your dear self! Not possible thad you, and 
no one else, visite 1t by stealth, and pays for its 
maintenance !” 


‘*That is enovgh!” cried Mary, darting cf to 
a writing-table, and taking up « pen and dashing 
off a few lines in feverish baste. 
; The note, all shaky and blotted, ran as fol- 
lowe, — 


“Dean Jutta—My husband has found out 
your baby! You must clear me at once. 
Answer by return or telegrana,—Marr.” 


To thrust this into an envelope, scrawl the 
address, stamp it, was the work of a minute, 

"Can this gonow!" she said, holding it out 
to Mra Seymour, “Senda man cn horseback ; 
it will catch the night-mail, and I shall have an 
answer by this time to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, it ean go now,” riogiug the bell, 

‘I'm sorry you mistrust me, Mra, Ssymour— 
you who have been such a kind, true friend to 
me! I have not abused your confidence |*” 

‘© Yes you have, Mary Eliot!’ Why did you 
not tell me that’ you were my cousin’s wife |" 

“If you knew all you would nob be surpriced 
that I shonld hesitate to take your cousin's 
name, You should have been ab our wedding, 
and then you would understand everything.” 

“IT understand that you were a couple of 
young foola !” 

** Very likely we were!” 

* After this disgrace It. is just as well you 
never did take his name ; and, of course, he will 
never suffer you to have it now! You cam 


-gearcely expect that ?” 


“ Will he nob? Where ix he?” 

"In my sitting-room, He starts by the mail 
in a few minutes,’ Poor fellow! he fs fearfully 
cutup! You have ruined hie life, for he was 
fond of Hae you miserable wicked’ girl, You 

i 


& 
‘6 Miserable Laer but not wicked, IE mus 
sce him at once.” 
**That you cannot, and shall nohdo, He will 
never set eyes on you again, He sald so, His 
solicitors will write, They will make all arranges 





ments.” 


** Beyond being your own!” interrupted the ~ 
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** wax, IF YOU KITL MS YOU WILL BE SORRY, 


“ Do not stand between me and the door. I 
will pass,” said Mary, resolutely. 

In another moment she was flying up the soft 
carpeted stairs, along & presage, and into s room 
~* sitting room—lit by one Jamp, where a man 
sat ab the table resting his head on his arm in 
an altitude that spoke for iteelf. 

The first thing she did wae to shut and lock 
the door, the next to hold up the key and say,— 

‘* You don’t leave this room till you ssy that 
you believe me!” 

He raised his head and leoked at her, his face 
flushed with intense anger—nay, fury. 

**Balieve you! Yes, to be the worst, the 
most deceitful of your sez, a whited sepulchre.” 

Every word oame slowly, the concentrated 
reprevaion of each indicating a supression of rage 
which almost placed her life in daoger. 

“Do you know,” he said, in « hot, thick voice, 
‘that i have @ good mind to murder you and 
then kill myself? Why not? You have murdered 
every good feellog in my heart—bellef in the 
pure and beautiful, belief in everything but 
wickedness. Do you know that you bave, as ib 
wore, gives your life into my hands when you 
came in here and locked that door behiad you |” 

She drew herself up and looked him steadily 
in the face, and tried with all her might not to 
betray the absolute physical fear which was 
making every limb quiver. 


‘Do you see thie}” reaching for and taking | 


up ® long foreign dagger that lay upon a writing 
table. ‘ Do you see thist” he repeated, remov- 
ing its sheath and holding the glittering weapon 
in the light. ‘ Yea,” examining it closely, “‘ it 
iseharp, it will make no bungling. The good 
old laws were best! No mercy was shown to a 
woman who betrayed her husband, her punish- 
ment was death.” 

" She was strangled, but-——” coming a little 
closer, 

Io a moment the words seem to choke her, 
Then sho lifted ber bands half in supplication, 

half ae if wardiog him cff. 
* Maz, if you kil me you will be sorry,” 


iit 
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sudden tears filiiog her eyes. ‘‘I am Innocent. 
Before Heaven I am Innocent; and oh! the 
shame of {t!” the blushes covering her face to 
the roote of her hair. “ Of what you think——” 

He looked at her scornfully for nearly sixty 
seconds, and than comf{ng up close to her laid 
his hand upon her arm, holding it fast with a 
strong vice-like grasp that made her courage ebb 
away, and left her only a shrinking, 
trembling girl, 

“ Woman,” he said, fiercely, ‘would you die 
with a lie upon your Nps? Would you ask me 
to disbelieve my own senses?” 

“T would ask you to believe me, Max!” she 
answered, barsting into a storm of tears, 

These tears were her safety. They swept the 
momentary madness from her accueer’s brain. He 
relinquished her arm and recoiled a step, and 
aaid,— 

“T amabrate! No matter how abandoned 
you may be, yetyou are a woman |”” 

“*|-I—am,” with @ stifled sob, "I am your 
wife, Max. And—and I demand a hearing!" 
A sudden desperate strength came to ber, and 
she stood and looked at bim with gleaming and 
defiant eyes, “I havedone you no wrong,” she 
said, slowly and distinctly, “ No—no wrong!” 

“Oh, no! none at all!” he interrupted, with 
a savage laugh. 

“I have been foolish,” she continued. “I 
have made great trouble for myself by shielding 
another. She came to, me last Christmas, told 
me ehe had been privately married, and wanted 
to conceal her baby, wanted to leave {t 
with me, but I vowed I would not have it. Next 
morniug I called for it at the ‘ Fortescue Arms,’ to 
make arrangements with Mre, Gibson. But she 
had gone, and left the baby for me! I could not 
allow it to starve now could I?” 

*' Aad this is six months ago? Who is she?” 

“Tam bound to secrecy. She will release me, 
I’ve written now. You shall hear immediately.” 

“ When does she mean to claim it?” 

‘She never says. She seems reluctant to leave 
® most luxurious home for a hard, rough life of 








1 AM INNOCENT!" SAID MARY, TEARFULLY, 


poverty in the colonies, That is her alter. 
native, , 

“A very clever tale J must say |" 

‘* You believe me, do you not! Oh, say you 
believe mo! Trust me, even till to-morrow, 


gaze that surprised him. A fsint quiver of her 
white lips degenerated to ascornful carve, 

"You are neither. just por generous! '’ she 
said, ‘ You surprise another’s secret for mine, 
try me and condemn me, and refuse to Haten to 
my defence—refuse to allow me to call witnesses 
in behalf of my innocence! Walt till to-morrow 
for some honest testimony in my favour,” 

“T must wait now!” at the clock on 
the mantelpiece, “ Yes, I be just. I shall 
not conderan you unheard. But, oh!” sitting 
down, and once more burying bis head in his 
arms, “' Mary, the evidence is too strong. I dare 
not build on your innocence. You don’t know ; 

ou could not realize, or believe, how I loved you! 

_thovght you the purest, if the of 
your sex, And to think—surely with me the 


bisternese of death is past !” 
“ And surely with me the bitterness of death is 
past |” she echoed, snatching up the and 


walking over and throwing ib out of open. 


window. 

The blinds were not down, and some curiosity 
had been evinced by who were strolling 
up end down the terrace, 98 to what those two 
figures were doing. 

They could. nob see; but; now and then, a 
tone—-the tone of a man’s volce—speaking with 
intense passion, or — “4 some — feil 
upon a paesing ear. Then—oh, mystery ! Mies 
Darvall, in her white gown, came suddenly and 
swiftly to the window and flung some glittering, 
ehining metal object forth—something that fel) 
on the marble terrace with « loud clang, 

ryt ectoor erat pe, 4 de : ; 
and, to amazement, it a dogger 

f To: be continued.) “s 
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‘* MY DARLING!” SAID DENZIL, AND CAUGHT HER IN HIS ARMS; ‘’ HOW COULD YOU LST ME SUFFER 80!” 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


Ib will be hard enough for her when she comes to 
her senses to hear of the baby’sdeath. She must 
not find hereelf in the workhouse infirmary to 
add to her despair.” 


Dr Grey shru his shoulders, 
* You are nob to yourselves—to your own 
children |” 


Mr. Stone emiled, 

. “ They won't be any the worse off because thelr 

ts remembered the saying, ‘Blessed are 

he merciful.’ Now, doctor, will you go and see 

your patieno?” here he emiled, *‘and send in 
the bill to me?” - 

**You know perfectly ib was met that I was 
thioking of,” growled Dr, Grey. And then he 
went upstairs to the room where Margaret had 
undressed the poor, unconscions stranger and 
laid her in bed, ’ 

“ She was in deep mourning,” said Mrs. Stone, 
In a whisper, as he tried to reatore Idonie, ‘I 
wonder if it was for her husband?” 

“No; the child had a blue frock. If ib had 
’ been as you think she would have put him into 





mourning. It’s wonderful what importance the 
poor attach to ‘a bit of black |’” 


pp 200m hesitated. 

“I don’t think she belongs to the class we 
call ‘the poor,’ doctor. Look at her 
y are aa white and free from marks of 

toll as a lady’s, and her wedding-ring is of the 

richest thickest gold.” 

Dr. Grey glanced at the hand and the ring; 
and then he looked perplexed, 

"I went by the child. I know a good deal 
about babies, and I am quite sure that one 

to the working-class; his blue frock 
and plaid pelisse proved it.” 

Presently the remedies took effeet Idonle 
opened her eyes and looked feebly round the 
room; but her mind must still have been 
waudering, judging by her words. 

“Ob, have pity!” she pleaded. “I did you 
no wrong. Why cannet you let me be in 

hag 

Mrs. Stone aud the doctor glanced at each 
other ; then Margaret laid her cool hand on the 
girl's fevered brow. 

** You are quite safe with us. There has been 
an accident, and you were hurt; bot you will 
soon be better.” 

Idonie turned her beautiful eyes on the 
speaker, full of a piteous entreaty. 

"I don’t want to he better,” she said, almost 
fractiously ; ‘‘life is so hard without my hus- 
band. Please let me die! If only I can join 
my little oves I shall feel no more sorrow.” 

Margaret's eyes were wet with tears, 

“Ts there no one you would like us to send 
for?” sbe asked, gently, ‘No one who will be 
anxious about you?” 

Idonie shook her head. 

“T was running away, you know. I only 
wanted to hide myself.” And then the brief 
flash of memory passed, and she sank back un- 
conscious on her pillows. 

Of course there was an inquest, which was 
duly recorded in the newspapers ; the wonder 
was the Rector of Trefusis did not read the 





aceounh, But the railway-station served for 
Weston and several adjacent villages ; so, even 
if he had seen the paragraph, there was 

to make him connect the unknown victim wi 
bis missing governess, 

The inquest, however, cleared up one 5 
which had somewhat befiled Dr. Grey the 
Stones. People came forward to identify Mre, 
Bates and her baby, thus proving that the girl, 
in whose arms the dead child had been found, 
was not. his mother. Strangely enough, poor 
Bates died in the hospital the night of the 
accident, uo the little family were soon reunited 
in death. Two other passengers were killed, and 
several slightiy injured. But the only one in any 
danger wae the beautiful girl who lay ip Mra 
Stone’s spare room, hovering between life and 
death, 

“Tt’s not the accident alone that’s brought hor 
to this,” Dr. Grey told the Vicar, ‘* there's been 
something on ber mind for weeks ; and, prob- 
ably, she'd have been ill if she had never 
been in the train. The broken arm which the 
collision gave her, is easier to cure than the other 
evil.” 

Of course, people round Barton were cnrious 
about the sufferer, but the Vicar ailenced all 
questions by avery brief explanation. The lady 
waa & young widow golug to London; froma book 
in the small hand-bag which contained her few 
possessions, her name was evidently Lindeay, 

The book, one of those tiny old-fashioned ones 
with a text for every day in the month, had been 
given to Idonie years before by her mother. By 
a strange freak of fate she had caught it up while 
she dressed for the last time on board the 
Atalanta and put it in her pocket ; it had never 
lefo her since, she clue to it as the last link 
with the past, bub st 1. ‘asis Rectory she had 
kept it carefully mm Ter lock and key, knowing 
that the name on be fly-leaf would be a revela- 
tion to thoee around her. 

She was ill for weeks, and September was 
half over when sh< came downstairs, a very 
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fragile, hollow-eyed creature, to He on the sofa, 
under Mrs. Stone’s personal guardianship. 

And it was then, for the first time, that sche 
seemed disposed to talk of herself, or to show 
any interest {in her own future, 

‘*T can’t thank you,” she said, brokenly, to 
Margaret, “if I bad been your own sister you 
could not have been kinder to me, and yet I am 
sorry your care saved my life, I‘am so lonely, 
ao unhappy, I wanted to die.” 

Margaret brushed away a tear, . 

“We can’t eettle the length of our lives our- 
selves, dear,” she said, gently, “I own you have 
had a great and crushing sorrow, without your 
husbaud Hfe must seem desolate, bat there is 
always work waiticg for us, and work is the best 
panacea for trouble.” 

“You don’t understand.” Idonle fidgetted 
nervoully with the silk sofa blanked and did nob 
look up-to.mest Mrv, Stone’s eyes, You don’t 
understand ; my husband is not dead.” 

Margaret felt bewildered, 

“D. you mean that he deserted’ you ? ” she 
eaked, slowly. The Vicar’s wife had seen a great 


deal of the seamy side of life, but ‘she did not i i q 
eine see seuss dose holo: ie maaan SED 
og you must do, .¢ Whe ‘you re } 
pecan thse 


think deserted wives were ever so young and 
4eautiful as her poor little patient, 

**Oh, no! he is very good, he would not 
‘desert me. He got tired of me, I was zo young and 
childish you ses, and when the children died he 
left off caring for me.” 

** Bub, my dear,” said her friend, kindly, “ it he 
did not desert you, why were you travelling 
alone} Why, in all the weeks since the accident 
has Mr, Lindsay made no effort to find you?” 

“Heise not Mr, Lindsay, that is my maiden 
mame, Itisall a great mistake. I should like 
to tell you about it, I haven’t been able to trust 
anyone since Nan died. But will you promise to 
&eap my atory secret?” 

Mre, Stone hesitated. 

* Tnever like to keep things secret from John,” 
she sald ab last. r 

“Oh, the Vicar must nop know. He might 
be writing to my husband,” 

“Tam sure he would not do that without your 
consent. Well,” she went on, reluctantly, “I am 
sure it is very bad for you to brood over your 
troubles alone, co I will make you thie promise: 
Twill only tell Johu that your hueband is alive, 
I won't saya word that could make him guess 
this name or where to fiad him. ‘Now, will you 
trast me” 

“Yes, Oh, it will be such a relief to tell you 
the troth,’ and in a weak, quivering ‘voice she 
began her story from the day Alice Grant came 
to her house an unwelcome guest to the night 
when she left Trefusls Rootory, a fagitive from 
James Adair’s malice, 

If she had expected blame or reproo! from 
Mrs. Stone she was mistaken. The tears rolled 
~«lown Margaret's cheeks as she Ilsteued, but when 
Idonie paused all she sald was,— 

“You poor, poor child.” 

‘' Oh,” said the girl, feeling what an un- 
atterable relief {tb was to pour out her heart, 
* you cannot guess what I have suffered. I was 
always longiag for Denzil, always; id was as 
though [never knew how much I bad loved him 
4ill I had lost him, I used to shut my eyee and 
picture him married to Alice Grant, and her 
children in his arms; Mra. Stone, ib almost drove 
ane mad.” 

"YT don’t wonder,” said the Vicars wife, 
gravely; ‘but, my dear, why Gid you enter your 
‘rother-in-law's family ? hat in the world 
doduced you to go where your feelings must be 
tortured and your heart-stsings wrung a dozen 
times » day, while those who hurt you were quite 
vanconaclous of their work.” 

Idonie emiled wistfully. 

“IT bad seen Mra. Trefusie before I heard her 
mame, and she seemed to me kind and gent'e. 
Tova I had a sort of longing on me for news of 
Oanvil, 1 thought at Trefusis Rectory I should 
dear of him often, and eee his old home.” 

**Tt mush have been torture to you?” 

“Yes,” confesved Idonfe, “I never guessed 
what {it would cost me. I had to see the house, 
whore misbresa I wae to have bean, as a stranger. 
I bad to hear Lady Mary discass her son’s grief 
for his wife (myself), and hope that he would 





come home, and, putting aside his own feelings, 
marry again for the sske of the old name. ~ Mrs, 
Trefusis, gentle, kindly woman that she was, 
herself begged me never to let her boy hear 
himself spoken of as his uncle’s heir. Sir Denzil 


was quite young enough she said to takea second |. 


wife,” 

“ And you stood it for three. months!” said 
Mrs. Stone, “I think it would have killed me 
in three days!” 


family ; but when I 

have loved Lady Mary st a and 

that her children would ‘have been real brothers 

and sisters to me but for my own wiserable 
wae 


strongest possible prejudice against my husband’s 
w felt I could 
as 


fo! ‘ad . 
Mie. Stone looked troubled, She 
hearted she could not ‘bear:‘to wound 
girl who had already suffered #0 much, aad 
there were things th=b for Sir Densil’y uske, 


et 


”. 


Pe 


Denzil Trefusis orp your wh : 
caoreeny beege thing you'owe him, *“ Your 
must tell him yot*are etill alive’ : 


Idonie pen ‘big eyes‘wide in surprise. «| 
“Bat why f Av soon as I am stronger I shail 


I can never ‘all-you have done for mé; 
but I shall be aite-ae Kecp myself. - Euhall nevér 


have to ask my husband for a sixpence, so why | | 


should I tear’ #way the veil from the past, and 
harrow his feéiiags afresh |’ 
Mrs. Stone cowld have shaken her for her inno- 


cence, It made it #o hard for her to explain, } 


She would not have hurt Idonle willingly for the 
world ; but she saw it was not # cate for half- 
measures; the plain, unvarnished truth was 
beet. 

'* My dear, you said a little while ago it pained 
you to think of Sir Denzil with another wife, 
and, perhaps, with children, who were not yours.” 

** Yes,” sald Idonle, simply, “I suppose it is 
jealousy. I hate to think of it,” 

“That is why you must tell him the trath,” 
said her friend, ‘' While you live no other woman 
can be Lady Trefusie, Don’t you see,dear, it- fs 
cruel, wicked, to leave Sir Densi! under the belief 
of your death. He might marry again. Think 
of the fate of the lady who though}: herself his 
wife, Thiok of their children !” 

‘* But——” 

Mrs. Stone interrupted her. 

“You may argue you would keep your secred 
in life ‘and death, and no one’ elee could betray 
it, My dear, such secrets get betrayed by trifling 
causes we never even suspect, Think of the 
hundreds of people who must have seen you 
when as Lady Trefusis you were the reigning 
beauty of Dolerabad. Think how improbable it 
is that you may pass your life without meeting 
one of them again. Yours is not a face to be 
easily forgotten. Sir Denzil Trefasis will be 
home in October, Before that time I- entreat 
you to weigh the subject well. Hither be recon- 
ciled to your husband, or at least let him know 
that you etill live,” ; 

“How do you know that Denil will be home 
in October?” demanded Idonfe, feverishly. 
“ When I left the Rectory it was thought he 
would postpone his return indefinitely.” 

“My only sister is the wife of the Vicar of 
Weston,” eaid Mra. Stone, “and I have often 
visited her—indeed, I lived there altogether 
before my marriage, Weston is quite near 
enough to Trefusiy for Lucy to be up, in the 
news of the latter place, and in the very last 
letter she mentioned that Sir Denzil was ex- 
pected towards the end of October.” 

Idovie amiled, 

“Then you know the people I have been talk- 
ing of. Perhaps you have met my husbandt” 

**]T have never ecen Sir Denzil, I know the 
Rector of Tretusis and his wife fairly well, and 
as a young girl I was a great favourite of Lady 
Mary. Hilda and I are juat tho same age.” 


“ Yes,” said Mrs, Stone, taoughtfally, “ You 
ssid just now that one of your reasons for 


that you feared the malice of Mr, Adair. Was. 
his Ohristian name James ¢” 

“ ot lookin; hbo alg ‘OF rn ge 
your sister wo iw was 
Weaton with his uncle, Sir Hegiastd Foltax. 

le eaid he was to be his uncle’s heir.” 

Did you know Sir Reginald ?” . 

“I met him several times, He was kindness 
itself. It troubled me to think Mr. Adair was 
to aucceed him. Yow see, it meant that he and 
my husband would be near 

“That need never trow 


¥ 
F 
t 
5 


Adair has gone back to India.” 
“To India! But Sir Reginald meant to 
adopt him,” . 


» * Lucy bas only given me the bare facts. OF 
‘eourse, she could not tell what: the story 
had for me, It seems Bir and his 


off without even the prover 
ho" You cangot mean 
te ! ” ¥ why 








apiled by now.) 0 > 
« cIdonie drew a sigh of unutterable relief. 


““E fea} as if I could breathe better now 
know the water divides us. I wonder ff Mr,. 
Dynevor is nice?” 

‘That's « vague word, Lucy tays he is 
charming, but why——” 

“It he were very nice, he might be nearly 
good enough for Hilda.” 

Mra. Stone laughed. 


CHAPTER XX1¥."~ {4 


Wauen the letter from Mrs. Gresham: arrived, 
and its contents reached Harold, Dgnevor, 
felt there could no longer be any concealment 
from his wife, Nan must know that Idonie bad. 
survived the perils of the ordeal by fire, and: 
at. Trefasia. Rectory 


5 


don’t des of finding her.. Think what. it 
would so agin Sir Denzil with the news his 
wife still lives,” " 

‘* Bat-he may not care now. You know he 
never answered my letter, Harold.” 

“ His brother seems convinced he never had 
it, You know, Nan, bis professional duties took 
him a great deal from home, and I have -had 
sonie experience of the carelessness of Jadian 
servants, If a letter is lost it always torns out 
to be one of the greatest importance.” 

‘ Harold, are you sorry to give up work? Do 
you regret your career?” 

“T am afraid not,” he paid, cheerfully. “TI 
don't believe 1 was meant for a. money-making 
machine, the Imperial Bauk seemed the besd 
opening for me, and I have-tried to do my duty 
in it, but my tastes were alwey» for a country 
life, but whenever I to myself:an ideal 
home it was alwayain the country, and after the 
fashion nee — I would never have 
tried to adice Reginald Adair, 
but I can’t help rejoicing fn the beautiful 
homestead that has come to us.” 

*T am so glad you offered Mr, Adair a sum 





What a little world it is after all,"”: 
* 


E 


> 10 will make things easier for him, 


hiding yourself from your hueband’s family was — 


had a-difference, and Mr. Adair wae cut’ 
bial shilling.” 
that Sir- Reginald is 


a &: 
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—ie it Harold —I shall be eo much 
happtler he has sailed for India.” 

“J don’t think it is superatition, Nan; Adair is 
far better suited to India than to be a struggling 
barrister ab home, he has friends out there, 
and is (to strangers) a very fascinating young 
fellow. I shouldn't be in the least surprised if 
he blossomed out into a judge some day.” 

** And we have done him no harm,” sald Mrs. 
Dynevor-Fairtax, thoughtfully, “for he had no 


"None at all. He had managed to make him- 
‘welf detested all round Weston, and since {t has 
‘been decided to tell Sir Denzil Trefusis the whole 

of Adair's convection’ with his wife, I 


One very great pleasure was Nan’s, in the short 
‘time they remaived iv London, before going 
down to the Priory, Nell Lester came to see her, 
and proved by the manner. of her gree that 
the new love had nvt driven out the and, 
even in the happiness of her engagement, she 
had not forgotten the time when she and Naa 
ehbared the little fiat at K+nsington. ' 

"Ob, my dear, my dear,” she said, when she 
had kissed her friend again and sgain, '‘ what a 
womantic story yours haa been, and to think that 
4b ia not a year yet since you left the Gallery.” 

Nan emiled. 

“* Do you know, I went there yesterday ” 

** You don’t say so. . To aee-Mr, Andrews?” 

“To ‘buy a few trifles for my new bome, 
Harold gave me carte bianche, and I shall always 

there {a no shop to compare to the Gallery.” 
€ And did you see Mc. Andrews $” 

Nob till 1 was cearly leaving, then my suc- 
cessor went to consult him about the price of a 
pieces of old brocade, aud hecame’ back with her. 
He stared. at meas if be had seen a ghost, and 
then Harold, who was with me, sald, " You see, 
Mr, Andrews, my wife does nov bear malice, 
‘Yon were not particularly kind to her last year; 
bab she would not go anywhere else for her 


hangings. 

» And what did he say?” 

“He dropped the brocade .on the floor, as 
though it had- been common chintz, and stared 
at me.” 

* Blass my soul,” he said at last, ‘then it is 
Miss Lindsay?" 

* No)’ said Harold, Mre, Dynevor-Fairfax, of 
‘Woodlake P y.” 

‘“ And then?" 

* “ Well, he asked me to shake hands with him, 
wand he told me he was glad he had seen me, for 
a#omehow he couldn’t get me out of his head, and 
he had had’a kind of feeling if any ill befell me 


4% would be his work.” 
“And Mr.Tomt” © ~ 
laughed. 


an 

“He ts married to an Indian widow, and lives 
dn great'style’at Chiswick, I fancy Mrs. Tom ia 
much too gran@ for the old people, for Mr. 
Andrews said they’eaw very little of her.” | 

And from that they went to Nell’s engagement, 
and the delightfal home she would have at the 
Rookery, and how Douglas Trefusis was a king 
Among men. 

“And your firet love—journaliem, Nell, what 
has become of that, Are you going to retire?” 

** Yes,” said the bride-elect. “You see, I 
-couldn’t possibly be rushing about to dances and 
sthart dinners that bad to be described in the 
next day's paper just when Douglas wae ab home. 
Bat I shali not quite lay aside my pep, Nan, I 
‘mean to write a book.” 

It may as well be remarked here that the book 
was never written, As a bride Mra, Dow 
“Trefusis was the fashion, and consequently 
‘very little lefeure, and Jater on certain emall 
people, who ariived with wonderful ceierity to 
inhabit the Rockery nursery, claimed so much of 
her tims that literary work was out of the 
question, 

Nell never regretied it. Perhaps she thought 
that to make one mau happy was quite encugh 
for any woman to achieve. 

But to return to that first meeting of the two 
after their long separation. Nan told 
the story of the red velvet furnished cabin on 


i 





board the Atalanta, and in a low voice confessed 
she should never scoff at clairvoyance again, 

“I think a good many who practise {t are 
swindlers,” said Nell, bluntly, “but Madame 
Hétolee was genuine, I went to her as soon as 
I heard of the fate of the Atalanta.” 

“ And you asked her about me!” 

That was what I went for, She made me 
profoundly miserable, and yet I have proved her 
words were true, Sie told me I should never 
see Nan Lindsay sgain.” 

“ But-——”" 

“ My dear, she wea quite right. I have seen 
you, but I have not seen Nan Lindsay, and I 
never shall.” 

The next day Mr. and Mra, Dynevor- Fairfax 
went down to Woodlake Priory, Nan found 
herself warmly welcomed by ail the Trefasis 
family. There was a bitter-sweet charm in being 
with those who had seen Idonie so recently, 
even though none of them seemed very hopeful 
about finding the fugitive, 

"I do so wish 1 bad discovered her secret 
while she was here,” said Nora Trefusis, sadly. 
“Tcan’t help thinking we must all have been 
‘very cruel to her without meaning it. Why, 
Hilda and I have discussed Denzil’s return, and 
the chances of his marrying sgain {co Idonle's 
very hearing.” 

Nan pressed Nora’s hand in sympathy, 

“You could not tell, When is Sir Denzil 
expected 1” 

“He will be in London next week, My 
husband {s going to meet him.” 

“And he will tell him all.” 

“ Yes ; Archie and I feel the time for conceal- 
ment is over. You know, Mrs. Fairfax, if Idonie 
{s found there need be no occasion for scandal. 
The Rector thinks it can be given out, and 
truly, that she has been In delicate health ever 
since the wreck, and her friends thought ib best 
to take no steps tatil Sir Denzil’s returv.” 

“Bat if she comes here she must be recog- 
nised as your late governess.’ 

“T think not. She was sad, fll, and well-nigh 
heart-broken while she was al the Rectory. If 
ever she should come to re'ga ab Trefnsis Hall, 
she would be happy, prosperous, and content, 
No doubt people would detect a shadowy rerem- 
blance to my governess ; but they would never 
guess the truth, Besides, except my old nurse 
and.such tried friends as Mr. Graham, no one 
knows Miss Lister ran away. The geuveral im- 
riety ig she was sent for to a relative who 
was i 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Sm Derzm Trercsts returned to England 
with » heavy heart. He had not forgotten his 
wife, and ib seemed to him he would mis; her 
more, not less, when his professiona! duties were 
over, and he eettled down to a country life, The 
very thought of living amovg his own people, in 
sight of his brother’s.married happiness, was 
painful to him ; but he was not a man to shirk 
hie duty because it was uppleasant, and having 
once made up his mind his right course was to 
return to Eogland, he never wavered. 

It was ten months after his supposed bereave- 
ment when. Sir Denzil drew near London, and 
the ladies on board thought he might have got 
over his grief by that time, The stately Baronet 
had deen « great disappointment to them, for he 
had avoided feminine society in the most marked 
manner, and had seemed quite engrossed with 
his own thoughts. 

Denzil knew that his brother Archibald would 
meet him at the docks ; but he had not expécted 
lettera from his family. One of the steam com- 
pevy’s officials who boarded the vessel at Graves- 
end, brought quite a large mail beg, and in it 
was a emall, unpretending little envelope, 
addremed to ‘Sir Denzil Trefasis, passenger, 
on board the steamer Azula. It wasin a lady's 
writing, and one that he had never seen before. 

The Baronet felt very ifttle foterest or 
curiosity about the letter. He was in that state 
of supreme {odifference when it took a good deal 
to rouse bim, but as the steamer pursued her 
way to the docks, it seemed to him he might as 





well ses what his unknown correspondent had to 
say. He tore open the envelope and took out 
the closely-written sheet, with a feeling of die- 
may at ite length ; but when he had once began 
to read the letter, indifference and dlamay both 
vanished, 


© Dear Sin, —I write this letter only froma sense 
of duty, fearing that you may deem it officious, 
but there seems no one else to break the news to 
you. Lady Trefasis is not dead. She was saved 
from the wreck, but shrank from communicating 
with ycur family; first, because she believed 
they would have learned to look on her as dead, 
and also because she had taken up the fancy that 
you regretted your marriage, and would be glad 
of your freedom. 

“ Since the spring she has supported herself as 
& governese, but a railway accident two moaths 
ego brought her very near death, She was 
taken to my bourse unconscious, and when she 
grew better she confided her story tome. Her idea 
seems to be that since ehe will never claim her 
rightful place-in your house, you are free to 
marry again, and that bitterly as ehe repents her 
concealment, it is too Jate now to come forward 
and own that she is Lady Trefusis. 

* Bat I know that by the English law you can 
never have another wife while she lives, and it 
seems to ms that one eo young and- beautiful 
cannot be already forgotten by her hueband, If, 
indeed, your wife la right, and you would rather 
think of her as dead, then take no notice of thia 
letter; bn if any of your old love for her 
lingers in your heart, then write to me and I will 
seo if I can indocs Lady Trefusis to let me 
give you her address, She has almost broken her 
heart in there months of separation; but it 
seems to me if only you could see her now you 
would have a better chance of happiness than 
you have ever had before. 

“T am, yours faithfully, 
** Mancarst Stone.” 


When the Rector of Trefusie saw hls brother 
he was amészed at the eager, excited expression 
on Sir Denzil’s face. Aimost before the ordi- 
bary greetings were exchanged the traveller 
demanded : ‘' Archie, where's Barton ?”’ 

*'Barton! There’s a Barton Junction between 
us and London. There was rather a bad acti- 
dent there in theaummer, But why on earth do 
you want to know?” 

"Ts the vicar'’s name Stone?” 

“Yes; his wife is some relation of the Rector 
of Weaton. I went over to marry them, az the 
Rector had to give away the bride ; but I can’t 
imagine why you want to know?” 

“ Read that letter.” 

When Archie Trefusis had done so he tendered 
{t back to his brother, with the simple com- 
ment: ‘Thank Heaven.” 

“Do you believe it is true?” 

“T am sure of it, Ishould have written to you, 
only we calculated my letter might not errive be- 
fore you lefo India. We have found Nan Lindsay, 
from her story and other thivgs, Nora and I 
feel certain that the young lady we know as Mis 
Lester, who taught our children, was ia truth 
your wife. She lefo us in August,on the very 
day of the railway accident near Barton, If 
sbould say there could bs no doubt thad after 
many days the lost is found.” 

“ Andrew will see my thiogs through,” sald 
Sic Denzil, ‘*I shall go down to Barton to- 
night. You'll come with me, Archie, just to pre- 
vent my going distracted with suspense.” 

“Tl come, and gladly, { have a good deal to 
tell you.’’ 

They had a “reserved” carriage, for in 
Denzil's state of nervous tenslou the presence of 
a stranger would have been agony to him. The 
Rector gold all he knew of Idonte from the time 
af his wite’s meeting her at Dover. Heo told 
Harold Dynevor'’s account of the wreck of the 
Atalanta and Mre. Gresham's letter, which clearly 
proved " Mias Lester” had been one of the 
rescued passengers. He kept back nothing, and 
Sir Denzil listened as one who could not hear 


enough. 
‘Tf {t fe Idonie, and ashe forgives me, life will 
be full of joy.” 
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The Rector, calm, kind, and thoughtful, wend 
to the practical part of the matter. 

“JT am very sure it is Idonie, and that she wil) 
forgive you. You had better take her to some 
mild place in Devonshire (nelther of you would 
care to face a sea voyage, or I should say go abroad) 
for some weeks, and meanwhile I will get notices 
inserted in all the leading papers of the miracu- 
lous escape of Lady Troefusis ; how, after being 
mourned as dead, she waa discovered by her 
friends ; and {v ishoped the illness which pros- 
trated ber, and © ib {impossible for her 
identity to be discovered sooner, ia now giving 
way to treatment, and that before loug she may 
be restored to perfect health.” 

“Yes, that will do, Bat, Archie, so that I get 
back my wife I don’t care a fig what anyone 
thinke,”’ 

“ Bat our mother cares a great deal,” returned 
the Rector, “sud Heaven may send you other 
children besides the two you left behind in 
India. For their sakes no breath of scandal muet 
rest upon your wife's name.” 

The two gentlemen reached Barton Vicarage 
about six. Here a check greeted them: the 
servant declared both Mr. aud Mrs. Stone were 


ont, 

Archibald looked at his brother, and then took 
the initiative. 

** Our business is very particular. Is there any 
one who could take a message for Mrs, Stone} 
Has she « daughter or a sister }” 

“The daughters are but children, sir. Miss 
Lindsay, the governess, ia in if you would care 
to see her.” 

She tapped at the drawing-room door, and, 
opening it, answered,— 

“ These gentlemen wand to leave a message for 
the mistress, ma’am.” 

But omeof the gentlemen did nob enter the 
comy He slipped five shillings into the girl’s 

and 

**T'd like to have a look at the church If you'll 
get me the keys.” 

So Densil Trefasis went ix alone, 

Idouie turned and saw him. She grew first 
pale, then red. Her faltering lips could hardly 
frame the word— 

* Forgive 1” 

** My darling !"’—~and Denzil caught her ia bis 
arms. “ My wife given back to me as it were 
from the grave, Ob, Idonie, how could you let 
me suffer so 1” 

“I thought you would be glad after a little, 
I was a0 young and foolish ; and there was Alice 
Grant.” 

‘*T would nob marry Alice Grant if she were 
the only woman on this earth, Ic is you I want, 
you Llove Oh, my wife, how could you doubt 
me!” 

“If you sre going to forgive me you must 
know everything,” she said, bravely. ‘I can’t 
come back to you, Danzil, knowing there is a 
xecret between us. I must tell you all. Perbaps 
when you know how foolish I have besn, you 
won't be so glad you have found me.” 

**T shali biess Mra. Stone ail my days for 
writing to me” 

“She promised she would not ask you to take 
me back. Sne asemed to think it so terrible 
you thought yourself a widower that I Aad to 
let her tell you I was alive.” 

“She asked me nothing—but, darling, ‘to 
take you back’ is the one desire of my heart.” 

And then Idonfe told her story, aud psrhaps 
as be listened to it the etrongest feelings in 
Denzii’s heart were joy at her safety and bitter 
anger againet James Adair. 

T should like to punish him,” 

‘He has gone back to India,” said Tdonie, 
*'so he will never trouble us again, and Mrs. 
Stone says his uncle disinherited him, so he has 
had puvishment enough.” 

No» half as much as he deserves. Idonle, 
do you know your slater ie alive, and you will 
have her for a near neighbour’? She married 
Harold Dynevor, and by Sir Reginald’s will he 
takes che Priory.” 

‘Nan alive! Nan settled ab Weston} Denzil, 
are you aure }” 

Mra. Stone came in then and Mr. Trefuais 
wibh ber. She had found him ‘ meditating 





smong the tombs ’—In other words, pacing up and 
down the churchyard—a cold occupation on a 
wet October night. 

“I cam never thank you enough,” said Sir 
Denzil to the kindly woman. “I owe my wife 
to you twice over. Once you saved her life. 
Then you les me know she was still spared to 
pase, * * > . 

In late December, when Christmas was near 
at hand, there was a grand gathering at Trefusis 
Hall to welcome home Sir Denzil and his wife, 
who had spent the last two months in Devon- 


The beautiful old house was radiant with fire 
and lamp-light. Lights gleamed in every 
window. A flood of brightness streamed from 
the front door whenever it wa: opened, and 
within, in the great square hall where the yule 

burned, was a great assembly of friends and 
relations, Lady Mary, her , and grand- 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Dynevor-Fairfax, ge A 
Lady Carsdale, the Vicar of Weston and his 
wife, were all gathered there, and in the park 
waited a crowd of tenants and villagers eager to 
cheer the landlord who had been away from 
them so long. 

Whes the beils of Trefusle Church broke out 
with a crashing peal, it was the signal that Sir 
Denzil’s carriage had reached the village. Oa, 
on, it came, until the sound of ringing cheers 
told that he had entered his own domaina, Then 
the door was flung open, and the family went out 
on to the terrace just as the carrioge stopped, 
and Denail. led his wife up the steps to his 
mother’s side, 

Very tender was Lady Mary’s greeting of the 
girl she had known first as a poor little gover- 
ness, Then Idonie was Iccked to her sister’s 
arms. For the first time since they parted on the 

ship Nan eaw her darling again. 

All Trefusis village feasted that night at Sir 
Denzil’s expense, and there had not been such a 
ferally gathering as sat down to dinner at the 
Hall since his father’s time. 

Later, when the visitors bai dispersed, and 
hus and wife were alone, Denzil put one 
hand lovingly on Idoxie’s shoulder,— 

“Are you content, my darling? Do 
think you can be happy here ?” . = 

“T could be happy anywhere with you. Oh, 
Denzil! how could I ever have doubted your 
love |” 

* There shall be no more shadows between us, 
sweetheart,” he answered. “We have gone 
through a time of bitter sorrow, Idonie, but 
perhaps our future life will be all the happier 
for it.” 

And it was. The wedded felicity of Sir 
Denzil apd Lady Trefusis is a well-known 
theme. Very few of the friends who delight to 
visit them ever suspect at what a cost their 
happiness was purchased—OxpDgaL by Fis, 


[Tae END} 








Ir is said that the difference in the condition of 
the throats of pubiic speakers and singers since 
the fatroduction of the electric light is most 
marked, They have lesa irritation and less 
weariness during and after thelr performances, 
This is accounted for on the theory that gas and 
other flames dried out the atmosphere, and con- 
sumed atmospherical elements necessary to the 
best condition of the organs. In addition to 
this, the temperature is more even, and there is 
leas danger from air currents. Where any great 
number of gas jets are used, the air at the cefling 
of a room has the vitality totally burned out of 
{t, and is heated to » very high temperature. An 
open door or wiodow letting in fresh alr creates 
violent agitation in the sir, sometimes sets gusts 
of alr whirling through the room, especially at the 
somewhat raised portion, where the performers 
are situated. A list in throat troubles 
thinks that what {fs known as singers’ sore throat 
may become much lees frequent when electric 


IF I BUT KNEW. 


—0i—— 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 


Dvenrxc the fortnight that follo George 
Dalrymple sunned himself each pinay Be: aad 
more in Rhoda’s presence. 

No one noticed it save Honor Morland, Hesaw 


ened aud 
ree pg Tv was simply the old story in another 
orm, 

They were both young. She was gifted with 
tho stuotete Gath than oir a Sede possessed ; 
he was brave, courteous, and noble, with the 
first throb of a mighty passion in his heart. 


firet George told himself it was for 
pope py 
le, to e ‘ 
He realeed-when Is wes” Soe lobe; that x 
deepened intoa mighty love. Aud he him- 


3s 


self, in his despair, as the truth forced itself upon 
him, that he loved her, 
Tne truth came to him like a 


promised to stay until the shooting 
cana, hat 1 Ok teil pom 00 paar ape : 
In vain he pleaded. But Owen was obdurate. 
“ Toere fa no good reason for your hurrying 
away,” said he, 
Minse{ wedi bee saw matter what 
Yea” relied: Owens and be Maieaveh 
George’s words for many a dey afterward. * 
le to reason wich hho, apg 
try hs fl inwnay arated power the 
dra nearer nearer, until, ke the 
moth, he perish in It. ; 
After his conversation with Owen, he procesded 
aoe his eyes to the danger. - 
was & 


i 


: 
j 
: 
F 
E 


ary 
t for A 

He would sun himself in her presence for one 
brief fortnight longer, aad then goaway, Surely — 
it was nod much in a lifetime. He would not de- 
prive himeelf of the one glimpee of sunshine that 
had drifted into his life. 

Every day found them together, 

Although Rhoda did not realise what was in hie 
heart, yet she felt intaitively that there was a 

change in George Dalrymple since he had 
beneath that roof, ee “i 

Although he lingered with his feet on 
of a precipice, yet he stood face to face vate 
truth-—he loved at last with all the pessionate 
strength of his heart and nature, 

He said to himeelf that if were made 
in Heaven, she was the one woman intended for 
him ; she was the only woman in thie world thad 
he could ever love. 

If she had only been free, he would have given 
her his life, his love—all that he had on earth to 


Oo cuabe the situation all the more pitiful, he 
knew that she was a wifein name only to the man 
whose name she bore; that she was as far re- 
moved from him as thougt she dwelt in an oppo- 
site part of the world, ! 
She was so young; so unhappy, he piticd her : 
with alt his heart. He was perplexed, agitated, ~ 
How he enjoyed the rambles, the rides with 
her! The sweetest moment of his life was when 
he could steal upon her unawares, 

He saw no danger, and in the meantime the 
shadow darkened and deepened, Honor Morland 
watched them withexultant eyes. © - 

“Tt will end in an elopement,” she told herself, 
triumphontly, “Thefr hearts are drifting nearer 
and vearer together, and the end fa not far off,""’ 
One day, when they were all in the drawing-. 
room after dimmer, one of the Montague girls 





lights are universally adopted, 


asked George to aing for them. 


Wass westy_ in such cases? He fell 
gar peng ove vith Rhoda, me ui 
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song for over a year,” he 
am sure[ am entirely out 


i 
3 
& 
: 
nl 


one in the room 
who sat in the bay-window, talking to Honor Mor- 
land, was him. 

A moment only he healtated, then there rose, 


it, Each word fell distinct and startling, filling 
the room with melody, Those who heard it never 
forgot the words, nor the handsome man who 
sung them. 

The song was that tendereat and saddest of all 

‘Io might have been.” 

He rose abruptly from the and as he 
wheeled about, bis eyes sought ja. She was 
gaze, a crimson 


** Poor fellow | he sang with his t on bia 
lips, telling of his ruined, desolate life, of his love 
Serene Serene newer Sepes te have re- 
tu 

That was the first inkling which Rhoda had of 
the truth. She grew troubled, and her face 


paled tn spite of her effort at self-control. How 
strange it was that he should love her! But her 
bears had thirsted ao 


@ home in [ts true sense, 

Tae wife into @ ceas*less round 
<thetegliig, with ¢ reatloe abandon quite foreign 
"“decieenesd invitation tha her 

every t came to her, 
and gave in return a series of entertainments of 
ao extravagant and magnificent a character that 
the people around opened their eyes in astonish- 
mend, and whispered, {t was well that Owen 
Courtney’s pocket was a deep one. 

But before gg f something else to 
comment upon. herever Rhoda wens, whether 
she went abroad or entertained at home, at din- 
ner, ball, assembly, there, always closely in her 
traia, might be seen the handsome George Dal- 


Gossip began to circulate, alight, and vague at 
first, but it soon became plainly hinted that Owen 
Courtney's beautiful young wife was flirting with 

flirting defiantly, desperately 
wondered In indignant aston- 
or mad. 


F 
= 
: 


it at last, and then the blow 
struck bim with terribleeffect, Io was only afew 


le of ladies, and 
vin hn ol ll weleeie 


mongers 
gered over thelr gossips with keen delight, not 
knowing that they were overheard. It was at a 
yr pd given by Rhoda. Owen had gone 
to the grounds to evjoy a cigar in a favourite 
little retreat which few of the guests had as yet 
discovered. He didnot care for the dancing on 
the lawn, and could not be induced to join the 
dancerr. 

Hidden by a group of laurel-bushes, Owen's 
quick ear caught the words of two young girls 
walking slowly down the path. 

“ Have you seen our hostess, @ Mrs. Court- 
ney!" asked one of the other, “I have been 

Dalrymple,” re- 


searching for her everywhere.” 
George 
“You will surely find 


" Look for handsome 
her with him.” : 

The rest of fhe sentence was uttered Io a 
Egle but Owen Courtney heard every word of 
b, 


CHAPTER XL. 


Owes flung down the cigar which he had just 
lighted as soon as the girls passed, and made his 
way from the place, 

He resisted the impulse to turn fiercely upon 
them and demand how they dared of his 
young wifein that manner. It req all his 
strength of will to keep down his " 

He passed the two girls on the path a moment 
later, and though gave a start, they believed 
that he had not heard their remarks, for he did 
not his anger in his face, 

Owen about for bis wife. His eyes 
wandered sharply around as he threaded his way 
among the dancers. But Rhoda was not visible, 

Crossing the lawn he encountered Honor Mor. 
land and Os Edmonds, She was 
her sweetest in pale-blue summer silk half 
by white lace and pink rosebuds. 

passed them by, with a few 
forced words of pleasantry, but Honor would not 
have it so. 
’ “You have not danced once this afternoon, 
Owen,” she sald ; ‘and a host who does his duty 
should In some of the waltzes at least, 
Are you for a partner now? Shall I find 
you one 1” 

* No thanks, Honor.” he answered. “Iam 
vy | for my—my wife. Do you know where 
she is?” 

* Yes,” returned Honor. “I saw her a moment 
ago, Let me see where it was, Ob, yes; I re- 
member—down by the clump of oaks. She and 
Mr. Dalrymple had danced four consecutive 
dances together, and were resting. By the way” 
she added, with s gay little laugh, and something 
like a pout on her pretty red lips, “you must tell 
her not te monopolize Mr. Dalrymple, Owen. It 
is too bad of her. It does not give a siogle girl a 
fair chance, you know.” 

Honor moved away with the captain after 
giving him that parting shot, and Owen was not 
rendered much easier by her last worde, although 
they were a tly gaily and carelessly spoken. 

He walked hurriedly to the further end of the 
grounds, and there, undera huge oak-tree, he 
caught a glimpse of a filmy white dress. 

Ad lng, he saw his wife sitting there, with 
a Dalrymple beside her. 

Neither saw him. Rhoda’s eyes were fixed 








upon a crimson rose she wae recklessly plucking § 


to pieces, She seemed to be hardly heeding her 
companion’s words. 

George was leaning back agsinst the oak-tree, 
looking down at the dark, curly head, and he was 
speaking earnestly in a tone hardly above a whia- 


per. 

A handsome couple they looked, and surely like 
nothing so much as lovers. 

Owen realised this, and a feeling of wrath took 

of him. He did not love her ; fn fact, 
there were times when he told him:elf that he 
hated her with the bitterest kind of hatred ; bub 
she bore his name, and she must not be allowed 
to set the tongues of wagging. 

Owen kaew that she did not mean anything by 
receiving the attentions of handsome Georges 
Dalrymple, his friend. She was but a young giri, 
after all, and she had thoughtlessly allowed 
herself to drift inte this most wretched flirta- 
tion. 

His thoughts went no deeper,no further than 
that ; but that was far enough, and for the sake 
of her good name, this thoughtless, reckless non- 
sense must be stopped. He trusted maples sei 
yet he felt 9 mad, unreasonable rage against 
two sitting there. 

It was well that his will was so strong and his 
temper so well under control, or he could nob 
have advanced eo calmly as he did. 

Rhoda was dressed in white, I6 struck him 
that she looked very beautiful. Bat just then her 
beauty seemed to exasperate and harden her hua- 
band toward her. 

Rhoda glanced up, and seeing him, started. 

George appeared a little uncomfortable, bub 
after the first sharp glance, Owen did not look ab 
him, feeling that he could not trust himself to 
do so, He addressed hie wife looking at her 
with a dark frown on his face. 

** Honor told me you were here,” he began, 
* Are you going to dance the next set *” 

Her face flashed, her handstrembled. Was he 
her husband, coming to ask her to dance with 
him? His next words showed her how mad she 
had been to cherleh euch a hope. 

“'T was golog to ask Honor, to dance,” he sald. 
"T see there are three couples standing over there 
ready to dance. It willrequire one more couple 
ey el like haughty pride, she raised 

som: @ haughty pride, 
her dark head. 

*T aball not dance,” said Rhoda, fo a cold, bit- 
“G Ds : ale Ned the to lau 

eorge grace 8 y 
excute oak He had been enjoying 
téte-d-téte, and the sudden appearance of her hus- 
band on the scene was not welcome. Besides, he 
had noticed that there was something In Owen's 
face which he did not like. 

George did not speak, and Owen waited until 
he was well cut of hearing. The silence lasted 
so long that Rhoda broke it by petulantly say- 


“ Av TI shall not dance this set, would fb not be 
as well for you to find someoneelse $ The music 
is just *s 

¢ did not seem to listen to the remark. His 
eyes were riveted on the little satin programme, 
suspended by alittle eflver cord at her belt, and 
he saw the initials of George Dalrymple written 
opposite six or eight dances. 

isface grew stern, andrigid. Had he 
been blind not to have noticed what was going 
on, when it was so plainly apparent to everyone 
else ! 

“T should like to ask something of you,” he 
said, pointing to thecard. “I want you to 
promise me that you will not dance any more 
with George Dalrymple,” 

With a feeling of mingled rage and pain he saw 
that Rhoda turned first pale then scarlet. She 
drew herself up to her full height and looked at 
him with a hauteur which she never knew she 


porsessed. 

‘May Lask why you make such a request?” 
she asked, sharply. 

“ For to-day let if be enough that I make the 
request. Will you promise me?” ~ 


All the spirit that Rhoda possessed was up in 


an Ceetatnly not,” Rhoda responded, "I should 
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not dream of breaking an engagement for no | oak-treee stirred on the great boughs, A calm, t+ | to bim and ‘laid a tittle white hand 


reason whatever,” 

There was s pause, filled only by the strains of 
distant musele, 

Paler than usual and with a stern look over- 
spreading his face, Owen waited for his wife to 
continue, as she seemed to have something more 
to say. 

“lf you objected to your friend dancing with 
me, you—you should have made the request be- 
fore the engagements were made.” - 

He looked at her angrily, bia fair, handsome 
face flushing. 

“A half-dozen engagements should not have 
been made,” hereturued, ‘ People will certainly 
comment upon it, They are already whispering 
of my friend’s attention to you.” 

A. strange look, which he could not analyses 
crc osaed the beautiful face. 

' You must stop this gossip,” he went on, “ or 
I will take measures to doso, Ibave madea 
request of you, and shown you why I have made 
it, Will you grant it—for your own sake?” 

"J refuse!” she repeated, “Iam sorry that 
youdo uot thipk me capable of protecting my 
own Dame—and yours,” 

With something like a muttered imprecation 
on lis Jips, he turned on his heel, and strode 
rapidiy from her side. 

“Fool that I was!” he muttered, clinching 
hie baudsa together, “To save her honour I 
matried ber. Bat what does she care for my 
honour }”’ 

The breach between them grew wider than ever 

now. 
Rhdda danced with George, and the tongues 
of the gozs!ps wagged. If Owen heard, be paid 
no heed. Strange thoughts were passing through 
hig mind. 

All anmindful of what Owen had to say to hie 
wife, Ge urge danced with her, and hovered more 
closely than ever by her side, 

He was growing desperate, His stay was draw- 
ing toa close. He meant to make the moat of 
the few hours of eunshine aud happiness before 
he turned his back on all.that rade life worth 
the living. 

At the finish of one of the dancer a messenger- 
boy Waa seen approaching with a telegram, 

‘* For Mr. George Dalrymple!” he called. 

Mechanically George held out his hand. Ib 
was a dispatch requiriag his immediate presence 
to attend to some urgent business, 

‘* Have you bad news,” asked Rhoda, turn- 
ing to him ; for she caw his face had grown very 
pale. 

“ Yes—no,” he answered, Incoherently, a 
troubled look coming iato his eyes. “I muat go 
away.” He did nob look at her as he uttered the 
words. “I must go within the hour,” he said, 
huskily.. “Come down by the brook, where we 
have passed eo many happy hours, £ should like 
to say good-bye to you there,” 

For the moment she hesitated ; then seeing the 
sorrowful look on his face, she quietly allowed 
him to lead her down the path toward the brook. 

Tao silence th ey walked through the sunshine’ 
heedless that there were two pairs of eyes follow- 
ing them—Honor Morland’s from one part of the 
grounds, and Owen Courtney’s from another, 

Honor turned and followed them. That was 
_ beginning of the tragedy that darkened three 

ives, 





CHAPTER XLI. 


Suow.y Rhoda and George Dalrymple walked 
together over the beautiful green lawn, Honor 
Morland creepivg lke the shadow of fate after 
them. 

At last they stood by the brook—the singing 
brook whose music they bad listened to many a 
time. 

George seated Rhoda in her favourite nook on 
the mossy stone, For a moment neither of them 
spoke; then he suddenly caught her little hand 
inhis, Rhoda did not know why she trembled, 
why her hand grew cold in his clasp. 

There was not a cloud in the blue sky overhead. 
Ths cool, sweet breeze shook the rose leaves and 
scattered them on the grass > the leaves. of the 





sweet and solemn in ite Palate atole over them. 
*. Rhoda,” he w hoarsely, “did gy Sa By 
great pity fill your heart for oe ? If so, let 
pity fill it now for me, for I am in need of it,” 
‘* Why 1” she asked, looking wonderiogly up at 


him. \ 

“ How I shall look back to this hour when I am 
gone!” he sald, brokenly. 

“ When Tam gove!” The words had a sad 
murmur in them, like the fall of autumn leaves. 
They pierced the very heart of the girl who heard 
them. 

‘* When you are gone!” she repeated. “* What 
do you mean |” 

‘*T am going away within the hour,” he sald. 
“The telegram I received calla me ‘back by the 
firet train,” he added, 

Ievéluntarily Rhoda drew closer to him, her 
facé paling. Snddenly the light went out of the 
sun, the glory faded from the blue sky ; the music 
of the birds was hushéd ; the bitterness of death 
seemed to have fallen over her heart, 

“Going away?" She repeated the words over 
and ‘over agaia, but she cotild not realize their 
meaning. 

*J—I have been so happy, I forgot yon would 
have to go away,” she said, slowly, 

A great wave of sorrow aud desolation swept 
over her, and the light dfed from her eyes. Fors 
moment or two it seemed as though she would 
fall on her face. 

Rhoda began ‘to realize that It was all to end— 
this pleasant friendship, the happy hours, the 
sunny days, that she had thought would have no 
ending—ali over sn?.done! A shadow went 
through her. ? 

“ Will you come back again soon?” she asked, 
the hops springing Into her heart that he was 
called away for a day, or perhaps a week. 

George looked at the dark eyes bathed in tears 
which she could not keep back, and he never 
knew how he resisted the impulse to take ber in 
hiearms and kies those tears away. But he did 
resist it, 

Never did man exerclee greater control over 
himeelf? “He had laid down for his guidance a 
rule which he’deemed was right, and he deter- 
mines, to adhere to it. 

"¥ am going over to Central America, 1 may 
die of fever aud never come back,” he answered, 
with passfonate pain in his voice, “Tf Lam spared 
to return, it may not be for years. I will have 
passed out of your thoughts by thattime, You 
will have forgotten the pleasant hours we spent 
together, forgotten our rambles through the 
sunny hours. You will have grown into a woman 
ofthe world by that time. You have not begun 
life yet.” 

ott feel as though I had finished with ft,” she 
murmured, 

She did not try to check the words that came 
throbbing to her li 

“TY wish you had not tome into my life only 
si g° out of it,” she added, with passionate 


Pte looked ab her, and strong man though he 
was, his lips trembled. She had raised her face 
to his, and she looked so besutiful, so unhappy, 
that he turned away with a groan which came 
from the very de spthe of his heart. 

Honor Morland had crept near enough to hear 
the fireb words that had passed between anaes 
She knew that he had received a —e 
himaway. He-had either taken Rh hemo 
down to the brook-sideto say good-bye, or to 
urge her to elope with ie Most likely the 
latter. 

She would go and fetch Owen. He should be 
a silent wituess to the scene ; then her vengeance 
would be complete. 

She knew his pride, his temper. She knew he 
would not raise his voice to utter one word to 
stay her steps, He would spurn her, he would 
force her to go, 

Honor hurried back to the dancers on the lawn, 
Owen was standing apart from his guests. She 
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“Ol s arm. 
with wen,” she said, in a voice which trembied 
frien excitement, “I have always been your true 

d, thread tata st Acar 

would be to save you. If I saw an enemy polnt- 
ing a deadly arrow at yo: Po durk cond Koogiog eer 
turn it aside, If I saw a dark cloud hanging 
you, my first impulee would be to wara you,” 

a anticipate what you are going tay, 
Honor,” he broke in, with an 
annoyance on his face, “' You are goin, 


some gossip to me, So a grr 


Bony I do not care to hear it.”’ 


atecly Mg light glinted into her blue eyes, 
si ies not heed the words o* warning of 
one who m bog, well, you  poctsevenee} 
the whole country. advine you to ‘BO 


farewell to George Dalrym or perhaps’ 
fa tsctsg ithe Mien a 
She raw the look that passed over His thee ae 


he turned swiftly and hurried away, He could 


not have answered her ff his life had ‘depended 
upon ft. Glanciog back over her shoulder, she 

saw that he bad strolled offin the direction which’ 
she had indicated: 

“ He will catch them making love to each other,” 
and then— Ab, well, we shall see }” 

Rhoda and George had walked in silence by 
the brook, and théy stood beside it for rome 
moments withont Hw a then _puddenly 

e turned toward ber 

“ Say that you will mise me when Tam gous,” . 
he murmured, with emotion; 

“You know that I shall," she’ anewered. 
* But for you, my life here would have been very 
lonely.” 

“Do you really mead that’ ?” ho asked, 

ickly. 
Ye,” she eee orm with oométhing very: 
like a sob on her lips. 

ey sarees Saks canght the little white hae 
that hung by 


2 apa ei amare 
t a 4 € cr 
Tam = Mel away. You will 0 wesw tthe 


world again, I shall never come back,”’ 

She looked at him with her great dark eyes 

“It breaks my heart to say farewell,” he con- 
tinued, hkily, ‘* for when I leave you, Rhoda, 
I go out into the darkuiess of death.” 

“ Oh, eee ae ce abe cried, 


“Yes, the hour has come when I must tel¥ 
you,” he anewered, “It will eare my heart. 
Only forgive andf me. Oh, how new am I to say’ 
Sieh. denpero Wc ins eye, a toely pale 
with des on es, at > 
face. “I Have lived Peudee the same roof’ 


ri 


ou, I have been’ thrown fato 3 yout woe y 
dsy, yet I have kept my secrét in Y 

heart. Now 1 atm golog away and I 

you the truth—I 


ou!” 

" He caught her hands fn his, anid she was 
bewildered and dazed to withdraw them, 

“You must forgive me!” he étied. ** Have 
pity on me, if my words do not please you !” 

She was carried away by his neonate impetu~ 
osity, and was too much surprised to interrt 
him. She had not even recovered herself sa 
ciently to withdraw her hands from his. All she” 
knew, in her ey eg | fat» tory he = 
kneeling upon po owe a with 
head bent, and that hot, passionate tears were 
falling from his eyes, 

“J have brought you here because I could nob 
bear the pain any longer. I must speak to you 
or die. tind ¥ you! Ab, Heaven Taows bow I 
love you!” 

repped owes wer to stop the tortent of words 
that fell from 

* You will no doubt wonder how I dare say 
this to you,” he went on, broketly; “but my 
answer ie—love daresanything. It muet o— 
itself in action or words, No mortal can keep tt 
back.” 


pe Ne wz nab che bat tb was 
» hush!” was all ehe 
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over, If bad met you first, I feel all would 
bave ended differently, You would have loved 
meas Lloye you, I feel it—I kuow it,” 

Ab that moment Owen, who-had hurried down 


Ooly tall lilac bushes sheltered him from 
the two who stood by the brook-side, For a 
moment he was horrified at what he saw and 


4, He stood fairly rooted to the spot, Als 
first was to dash {n upon them, filog 
oe jalrymple to the earth, and beat his very . 


impulse was to rush to the house for 


guilty eyes. 

He acted upon the latter impulse; turned on his 
theel, and a moment later, white as death, he 
dashed into the howe and ran up the rear astair- 

to hfs room, 
didnot love the girl who bore his name, | 
but ehe should learn, even if-it were at the cost 
of @ life, .what ‘It meant to drag hi¢ name, his 
honour, through the mire, 


OHAPTER XLII. 


Ir was a strange scene upon which the sunlight 
chone that afternoon—the young girl who was 
standing by the brook-side white and dismayed, 
and the handsome young man who was bidding 
farewell to all he loved best on earth. 

He should have gone away without uttering 

the worde.that. filled his heart. He knew, he 
Sid chen tbade by oot, ond be usd poured 
chad ; y ry pow 
out cre come hopeless love for her before 
she rea what he was saying. 

Rhoda was quickly gherself, At firab 

shock had been sa great and the eurprise so 
that-she was unable to understand it. , 

"Her first feeling was one of | on that he 
should have dared to touch her, to take her hand, 
te"fores her by the power of his will to come 
down to the brook with him, where he dared 


face flushed with her eyes grew 
peer anger, : yes gre 


-and her 
spite ,” she said, coldly, “thatyou had 
the temerity to say what you did.” 
5, ie ae remiing frost heed to food; she had 
I did so because I love you,” he answered, 
pn yy ete raust tell you again, though a thou- 
atand.in my way, Is.it wrong in 
hour to say what I feel? When I first 
that your face filled my soul, 
and your voice filled my 
I before. I was a lonely 
I would have loved you better than the 
man whom you married. I would 
for you. — For one word of love, I would 
at your feet thisinatant. Do not con- 
we have met too lste |” 
wher face pale, saw the angry light 
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9 the presumption to speak to ne fn this way. 
word or look given you the rk 
me.in auch a fashion. Let 
hear no more of this ; your love insults me,” 
saatlty a ina clear, high voice... “’ Nothing can 
j ib,” ‘ 7 . 
She had stung hia pride at lest. He had 
4#prung to his feet, and a hot blush came to his 


“32 Tam presumptuous,” be cried, '‘ you have 
Riot ia 
mauch of your. sot ou have given me 
eweetest smile wonian ever gave to man, You 
have spent hours with me rambling about through 
the flower-strewn garden and over the 
one way—thah Twas oly hum, sad tant 
~~ wat only ‘haman, an 
would my heart to you. You have owned 
hee > vn edly ah ‘ou had met me firsh you 
id have loved me. Such ardent love as mine 
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tand,” she sali, “how you | she 
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love and cherish you till the day I die. I will 
live only for you. Ob, Rhoda, it is your future 
and mine I ask you to settle! Pity me, pity 
yourself. Let-us go. Thereare places where we 
ean live, each for the other. My carriage will 
— be ote + nt ony will cure Joan 

leparture one wo m 
you and you are mine, and we will be happy— 
only ons word.” 

Rhoda summoned all her strexgth — more 
strength than that softly rounded figure had ever 
seemed. to pee She. wrenched away her 
hands ; her fiuabed scarlet ; ber eyes blazed. 

“You villain!” she cried ina vcice shaking 
with emotion, “leave meat once before] summon 
sid to turn you out of the grounds!” 
very core 

He gazed at her steadily as she 
tood there in the sunlight, her beautiful face so 
ry so cold ; and aa he looked, the love that 

his heart turned slowly to undying hate. 
His love died @ violent death, It was a moment 


" While 


live I shall never forget those cruel 
words!” he said, huskily, ‘* I bave that I 
love you, I have told you that I worship you.” 

One gleam of tenderness or pity would have 
brought him to her feet again. 

“T have lavished such love on you as might 
have made any other woman happy, and you 
have nothing to give me fo return for my life’s 
love bub the assurance that my love is an insult 


to you.” 

“Tt is but an Inguit,” she echoed. And sgain 
they stood fn silence, looking at each other, 

* You have called mes villain,” he cried, “ and 
I will not soon forget that.” 

She turned upon him, aad was abont to walk 
up the path, when he caught hold of her dress, 

"TI thought I was stronger,” he cried, 
hoarsely, his rage overpowering him. “ Have 
you not one.word of farewell to say to me?” he 

cried. .‘' Will you leave me like this, witnessing 
my humiliation and deepak«?. &i you will speak 
but one kind word, ib will bea crumb of comfort 
to me in the days that are to come.” 

“You do nop.deserve one kind word,” she 
anawered, icily, her anger increasing. And as she 
uttered the words, a look of scorn passed over 
her face. 

Again there was allence between them, broken 
only by the ripple of the water and the rustling 
of the leaves overhead, She drew her dress from 
him, her anger increasing at each moment. 

" Then this is good-bye!” he cried. 

She did not deign him another glance, but eped 
up the path and into the house, never stopping 
until she had reached the seclusion of her own 


room. 
Once there she recalled the past. She had 
drifted along with the tide until she had almost 
found herself precipitated intoa whirlpool, She 
had unconsciously drifted into this friendship 
with her husband’s friend. 
What If anything of what had happened should 
get to the ears of her husband t 
The very thought terrified her. Looking back, 
could not see that — had * geome Mere. 
Thinking only of George Dalrymple as us- 
band’s friend a as their guest, and that it was 
ber dng te amuse him, no wonder that she had 
not no his growing pasaion for her. 
Surely she was not to blame; she had not en- 
couraged him by word, look, or deed. He had 
been. so kind, ao pleasant, that she had passed 
more time in his society than she was aware of, 
and had looked to him for amusément. But she 
had meant no wrong ; her. heart was so filled with 
love for.O wen. Courtney that there was no. room 
for anyone else in it, 
She had thought,quite as much of Honor Mor- 
land’s friendship as ebe had that of George Dal- 
rymple, She bad sald to herself that after Honor 
left, the world could grow dark to her, and she 
secies eg a ba ay oe She bad thought 
eorge Dalrym same way. 
“Thank Heaven he {fe gone !” she panted hold- 
ing her little hands tightly over her heart. 
A harsh laugh, that was horrible to hear fol- 
lowed her as she had turned from George Dalrym- 
She did not know that from that moment 





EP antemgit ak He had but one object in 





the dark future that stretched out before him, 
and that was to take revenge upon the beautiful 
girl who had drawn him on to love her, and then 
rejected him with euch bitter scorn, He yowed 
to himself, as he turned on his heel with a curse 
on his lips, that she should regret that hour. He 
ne give his whole life up to vengeance upon 


Perhaps if she had been loved by her husband, 
if his protection and shelter had been thrown, 
around her, this would never have happened, 

But no one knew better than himself how Owen 
Courtney disliked this fair girl whom he had 
wedded. George had said to himeelf over and 
over again, as they were walking toward the brook 
that Owen would not care if sho were to fly with 
him ; indeed, he would be only too glad, if she 
went from him, that be might secure his freedom, 
as he had never cared for her. 

He left the grounds by o circuitous path that 
led to'the road. He could not look upon any 
other face, hear any other voice, after what had 
paseed. He feared that he would meet Owen, and 
that he would notice at once that something un- 
usual had Reppened. He would not have dared 
to tell him that he had so far forgotten himself 
asto fall in love with Rhoda—his wife. 

He knew well the Courtuey temper and the 
Courtney pride, He knew wel! that it would end 
in' s duel, and he did nob care to face such a 
catastrophe. 

His whole nature had undergone a complete 
change. He had come there a bright, Invghing, 
happy man, showering his smiles and his gallan 
vem 4 all ladies alike. Now he crept from 
friend’s house a hardened, vindictive man, feeling 
at war with the whole world. 

He had heard of men whose lives had changed 
ina aingle night—his had changed fn a single 
hour. Rhods had drawn him on to love ber, and 
then she had flung his love back fu his face. She 
had spurned his Bes Fein preferring 
te remain benes of the mah who detes- 
ted her. 

How asttange life was! Kach was playing 
at cross-purposes with the other. 

No, he could not bid Owén Courtney good-bye. 
He would send him a telegram from the first ata- 
tion he reached, esying that he had been called 
away suddenly. 

He vowed to himself that the time would come 
when Rhoda should turn to him for refuge, and, 
like Honor Morland, he vowed that he would part 
Rhoda and Owen Courtney, 


CHAPTER XLIIL 


ALTHOUGE scarcely five minutes had e 
since Owen dashed into the house in search 
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revolver, when he returned te the brook-sids 
nelther his wife nor George Dalrymple was tobe 
seen. 

His rage was so great that he could scarcely 
contain himself. In his present state of mind be 
did not dare return to his guests, lest his emo- 
tion should betray him, 

He paced up and down in the mest desperate 
rage, under ths shadow of the great trees, 

He blamed himself that he had made such a 
confidant of George Dalrymyle and be gnashed his 
teeth when he thought how his friend had be- 
trayed his confidence. 

He thought they were planning an elopement ; 
but he would nip that in the bud. 

The woman to whom he had given his name 
should not diegrace him. He determined upon 

that as he hurried up a rear stairway to his wife's 
apartments to verify bis suspicions. 

To his utter surprise, as he flang open the door 
he saw her sitting by the window. She sprap 
to her feet, looking at him with widely distend 


eyes. 

It was the first time that her husband had ever 
crossed the threshold of her apartzaenta., 

He entered the reom, closed the door behind 
him, and stood with folded arms before her. 

Husband and wife looked at each other. 

It wae he who broke the awful silence. He 
strode up to her, and selzed her wrist in a vice- 
like p. 

"There is little use in making a preliminary 
speech,” he cried, hoarsely. ‘I will come to the 
point at ones |” 

His face was ghastly, hia lps trembled with 
uncontrollable rpge. 

Rhoda, pale, terrified, wondering, gazed at him 
with undisgulsed terror in her eyes, 

" What is [t1” she gaeped. 

“You guilty woman!” cried Owen—" you 
cruel, guilty woman, I have interrupted you In 
your ‘preparation for flight, it seems |” 

His stern face, the anger that shone ia his eye, 
and the harsh voice frightened her, She shrank 
back as though he had struck her. Her lips 
parted as though ahe would speak ; but all sound 
died away on them. 

"You chose a propitious time,” he sneered ! 
“but I bave come here to say this to you—you 
shall not diagrace me before the whole country ! 
Stir from this room at your a. Ti you do, ft 
will be over my dead body 

His meaning suddenly a upon her. He 
must have learned in some way, of George Dal- 
rymple’s mad Infatuation for her, and imagined 
that she was about to elope with him. A spasm 
of pain crossed Rhoda’s lovely pale face. 

“It is time,” sald Owen, ** that we came to s 
clear understanding. In every way you have de- 
celved me! I car been fatally betrayed ! Your 
shameless flirtation hae tarnished my name and 
lowered my position! I am ashamed to look men 
in the face! Where is he?” he demanded, !ook- 
ing about him, as though he expected to see 
George Dalrymple in the room, 

£' Down by the brook,” she faltered, 

Owen laughed a harsh, satirical lau;.*.. 

‘' He must have seen me coming while he 
waited there for you, and fled from my wrath.” 
He turned on his heel. “I repeat, if you stir 
from this room until I give you leave, it will end 
in a tragedy *” 

Io his anger, he did not see that he was tramp- 
ling underfoot a noble heart. If she had been 
able to calmly explain to hira just what had oc- 
curred, she might have been saved. She attemp- 
ted to speak, but he held up his hand. 

“Not one word!.” he cried, “I will not 
listen !’ 

He turned suddenly, hurried from the room, 
closed the door after him, ‘and went quickly to 
his library, where he could be alone, 

OQaes there, he gave vent to hisrage. Outalde, 
the sound of music and laughter floated to him 
from the ae enjoying the garden-zéic, 

He paced his Mbrary with swift, uncteady ateps, 
clinching his hands, gnashing his teeth. He was 
nearly insans with the intensity of his emotion. 
He bad given his name, brought to his home, in- 
troduced to his friends, a woman who was ready 
to forsake him—so soon. 


very Micle she had been so blame ; how she shrunk 
from George Dalrymple, and his love ; how trne 
she really was to him ; how sacredly she held her 
marriage vow ; how easy it would have been to 
win her heart, 

Rhoda left alone, reeled into the nearest chair. 
She shook as if in an ague ; she was cold, and her 
head reeled. Her keen pain and agony kep} her 


from fainting. 

She tried to Imagine her future life. What 
was Owen about todo? Her future was now 
ruined, sacrificed. Owen had been cold and in- 
different to her before, now he hated her. 

He said she was to remain In that room until 
he should return, She flung herself face down- 
ward upon the floor. He had called her guilty 
and cruel; he had vented his rage upon her. 
er was dizzy with the unusual excite- 
men 

To her ears also came up the tound of 


from her gueste— voices, and 
minha abe, their hostess, 


in the of her misery, was caren 
the floor of her boudoir, Seine igt | coum 
ae his cruel grasp on her 


ae thought of that chill grey dawn when she 
had crept to her mother’s and flung herself 
down upon it and to Heaven to let ber 
dle. 


Great as her sorrow was in thad hour, it was as 
nothing when compared to thie. Her head ached 
so terribly that she felt she could never raise it 
again. The strains of music and the sound of 
voices seemed to recede further and further. 
When Honor Morland glided into Rhoda's 
room to find out what was going on, to see 
whether Rhoda had really eloped, she found her {n 
adeep ewoon, She did not cail the servants, bub 
eet about reviving her herself. 
Rhoda lay white and still as one dead. Above 
her bent Honor Morland, half terrified at the re- 
sult of her work. Very soon her labours were 
rewarded, and Rhoda opened her large dark eye’; 
" Honor, Honor,” she murmured, catching at 
the arms of her false friend, her teeth chattering > 
The blinding tears that now fell goo ng f 
were a mercy sent directly from ven, for 
they saved the hapless young wife from golng 


“Something has gone wrong with you, my 
dear,” said Honor, in her sweetest, most cooling 
“Tell me what ft fs, Rhoda, dear. Let 
me console and comfort you." 

Another fit of sobbing more violend than the 
first, and Rhoda threw herself into the arms of 
her treacherous friend, sobbing out,— 

“Oh! Honor, I must tell someone, But I dare 
tell no one but you! Somet eo dreadfal has 
happened, my dear friend, that ft is almost 
driving me to madnees |" 

In a voice that shook with emoticn, she pro- 
ceeded to confide to her enemy what had happened 
down by the brookside, addiog that her husband 
had discovered it in some way, and accused her 
of encouraging George Dalrymple. 

* Even if you had given him encoursgement, no 
one could have blamed you,” Honor said in a soft 
purring voice, ‘‘for your husband's neglect has 
been noticeable by everyone !'’ 

“ Bat I did not encourage him !” cried Rhoda, 
fo agony. “He waa pleasant com ; but I 
thought no more of him, even though I spent so 
much of my time in his society, than I did of 
Captain Edmonds, or any of the other guests 
beneath this roof. Oh! I do wish I were dead 
—I do—I do!” 

io this exaggerated fesling of one Ill in body 
and in mind, in a state of nervous tension, a 
true friend would have shown the unhappy — 
that her position was not so end hi 
leas as she imagined, Matters could not, Gout, 
be carried to an extremity without an explana- 


tion. 

*'He bid me to remain here until he should 
return,” sobbed Rhodes. “ What do you suppose 
he means to do?” 

“Do you really want my honest opinion ?” 
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What could be worse He did not know how 
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asked Honor, with s steely glitter In her blue 


* Yea!” said the young wife, anxiously, fatr! 
_ holding her breath in suspense. r d 

“Weil, then, my dear, if you musi have it, 
it is: I, who know the fierce temper of the 
way to you that I think bo intends 
* to cai} all the guests here, to openly denounce you 
_ and then turn you away from his 


a face of the girl-wife who listened grew 
y. 
Oh, that would kill me,Honor!” she said 
in a voice that sounded full of agony, full of 
“Oh! pray advise me. What would 
you do if you were me? Tell me ; you are wiser 
rue J ve. Oh, what would you do if you were 
ps at per San. Aamo Bletnlog cr 
anger, eyes 
would gather up what money jewels T eoela 
lay my hands on, and ruu awsy—go as far away 
a 
. Would you 1” cried Rhoda in a hushed, awful 


“Yes,” advised Honor, firmly. ‘' And every 
moment of delay vf nearer and nearer to 


; 


Lng 


face the terrible ordeal that I am sure he intends 
to mete out to you!” 
rose suddenly to her feet, 


as you advise, Honor,” she 
whispered, her dark filled with terror, “I 
_ will fly at once }”” rs on 
(To be continued.) 
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in eee 1 8 a wy awfully smarb — 
os, I guess is, brother can’t get into 
his debt. 


wife's a member 


Waixm : “ Did 
toed : “Ie was secret 


os . 
- before she joined.” 


* Do the police anybody of the mur- 
der?” “ Yes,” Whe do they Prades 
“Oh, that they don’s know.” 

“You Americans take a humorous view of 


' ek “Yos, That's we call our 
servants ips.” ” ss 


A Pee FIanomme : oe oa ba 
think I might have » ce, 80 that I co ve 
pycnidia man?” 

"Tex by the papers that Footlights travels 
under his wife's ent.” “fo do mont 
men, culy they don’s it.” 

“Wuim, what are you sliding down the 
balusters for?” sald the mother. “To make 
trousers for poor orphan boys,” sald Willie, 

Hawerns : “So you sent for a doctor. Does 
he think you will be out soon?” Robbina: “I 
imagine so. He sald he wished I had sent for 
bim sooner,” . 


Maus. Surra: “ Yes, of course my husband has 
plenty of money now, but he wre pretty hard 
up when he married me.” Mrs. Brown: “ He 
must have been.” 

"Para: “ Isn't hea wonderful contortionist 7’ 
Peper" Why 1) Mamma: "I think 1) salght 

es 7 mina : in might 
amuee the baby.” 5 

Lawptapy : “I believe in letting coffee boil 
p hyo minutes; that’s the only way to get 
nah Boe ges io,” Olborder: “ Well, you’ve 
sueceeded admirably, madam.” 

Mus, Suyrne: “What would you be if I 


hadn’t money” Smythe: “ Well, what weuld 
bet” “It” “Yes, you! You wouldn’t 
Mra, Smythe!” 


tune esha. oda Ge ee gig an 
; to- ,” ee onna. 
What 1" reared sho manager, “Till give you a 

certificate that you never sing.” 
“No, I can’t you » job.» I’ve as man 
now as kien to eneehe bea’ Tired Tim ; 


« ‘tbad needn't stand in guv'por. 
The I'd do wouldn’s eadiieneen.” 





A centain Benedict was in the habit of 
troubling his father-in-law with complaints about 
his wife’s behaviour. " Really, this is too bad,” 
cried the irascible old gentleman one day, on 
hearing of some of his daughter’s delinquencies, 
‘If I hear any more complaints I will disinherit 
her,” There were no more complaints. 

A Genr7zman who had been allured by the 
announcement of a “ quieb country hotel,” came 
down the morning after his arrival and made 
complaint that his boots had been outside his 
door all night, and until eight o’clock that morn- 
ing, and ‘‘nobody had touched them,” The 
landlord, who, in his shirt-sleeves, was tipped 


back in a chair and picking his teeth with a jack- | 


knife, beamingly remarked, “ Law bless ye, ye 
might have left yer pus out there all night; 
nobody would have teched it, Honest critters 
daown here, I tell ye.” 


Crara: ‘' Well, aunt, have your photographs 
come from Mr, Snap te’s?’’ Miss May- 
deval (sugrily) : “ Yes, and they went back, too, 
with a note expressing my opinion of his im- 

dence,” Clara: “Gracious! What was it?” 

iss Maydeval: “Why, on the back of every 
picture were these worde : ‘The original of this 
| is carefully preserved,’ ” 
| Mrs. Harserp (on her first visib to town) : 
; One would think that big store I was just in 
would do considerable business, but I suppose 
most of the crowd jest looks around and goes out 
agin. My! Wasn't there a commotion when I 
bought something and = for {t.” Hostess : 
“A commotion!” Mrs, Hayseed: “ Mercy! yes. 
Jest as quick as that clerk-girl gob my money, 
she began yelling ‘cash’ like mad—and half-a- 
dozen little errand boys came rushin’ up to see 
it.” 
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CARBOLIC SOAP 


A pure Soap combined with the strongest Disinfectant known 
(Calvert’s No. 5 Fluid Carbolic), and its regular use for the 
Laundry. and all ordinary Household purposes will prevent 


Without a doubt it is the best Disinfectant Soap now on the 
Market. Insist on having “CALVERT’S ”—others are inferior 










Sold in 420z, and 1Ib. bars by Chemists, Grocers, 
Stores, &c. 


Illustrated Pamphlet of Calvert's Carbolic Preparations sent post free on 
application. 
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PEARL COATED AND 

TASTELESS. 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 4 
Composed of Steel, Pennyroyal, . 4 


po 
Bitter Appie, Al Pilcochia 
and ethar brags known ; 
only to Dr. wn. 








Stains 


Is applied in a few minutes. 


Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. 











GREW EAXE 


NECROCEINE (Aegistered). 


Hair, Whiskers, 


~~ ADDRESS : 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON. W.E. 





yy rag ts any mete desired. Docs not stain the Skin. 
t is 


harmless, Washable, , and Restores the 

Colour to the Root, making detection impossible, and 2 aontien Lire ary 
and Best Hair Stain in the Worid, No. 1, Light Bevan; Fe 5 olden ; my 
Sent »» 28. 8d., 3s. Bd. 5 


secretly packed by post for 1s. 
S cal ee. 


Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle, 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 


Address—M, LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue German Emperor's new yacht Jduna is 
really the American yacht Yampa, which his 
Mojesty recently purchased, but her name has 
been changed siuce she arrived at Southampton 
from New York. 

LittLte Prince Edward of York {fs a great 
favourite at Windsor—and, indeed, he endears 
himself to everybody—for he is not only a 
singularly sweet-dispositioned child, but he is 
also @ very bright and morry little person. 

Tse Queen will be joined at Cimiez, in all 
probability, by the Duchess of York, who will 
remain abroad some weeks, The Prince of Wales 
will go on to Copemhagen from Homburg, and 
escort the Princess of Wales and his daughters 
home, 

Tus Dake of Cuburg has been very unwell 
alnce bis departure from Egypt, and it is under- 
etood that he is much annoyed and worried 
aboutthe differences which have arisen between 
the Grand Dake and Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
which threaten to lead to thelr permanent 
separation, 

Tae Empress Frederick has given an oil- 
paintlog of the late Emperor Frederick to the 
Prussian Guard -@viraseler regiment, which is an 
exact pendant to those portraits of the old 
Bemperor Wilhelm and the presett Emperor 
already possessed by theregiment. The portrait, 
which is half length, and depicts the late 
Emperor in the parade uniform of the Guard 
Cuirassiers with the orange band of the Order of 
the Black Eagle, aud the Order pour le Mérite, 
and the Tron Cross, fy the work of Anton Werner. 

A starve in memory of the late Pclocess Alice 
is to be érected in Darmstadt, It is now nearing 
the owentieth anniversary of her Royal Highness’s 
‘death. Eoglish women are to be askéd to take 
@n interest in the scheme, and there is no doubd 
that many will: be only too glad to, do ..s0, 
Peiacess Alice will always be lovingly remembered 
here. She was so good and noble a woman, and 
lived a life that was far from eaiooth and pleasant 
so uncomplainingly, even cheerily and brightly. 
‘Taen she was devoted to her father in bis last 
fatal liness—strange that she should have died 
on the anniversary of his death, seventeen years 
later—and so great a consoler to the Queen in 
the early times of her Majesty's great grief, 

Princess WaLDEMAR CF Denmark (née Marie 
of Orleans) is @ good frieud to the poor, despite 
her numerous eccentricities, She is, moreover, & 
very excellent and industrious artist. For the 
benefit of the poor of Copenhagen the Princess 
bas arravged with her owm hands an exhibition 
of her own pictures, two hundred and fifty in 
sll, chiefly flowers, fruit, animals, and birds, 
Some of the specimens are equal to any by first- 
rate professional artista, for the Princess is not 
Only very talented, but bas had, of course, 
the best’ masters, ‘The exhibition is drawing 
great crowds, and bringing {n a nice sum of money, 
_ Tas traia which conveyed the Queen from 
Cherbourg to Nice was provided by the Lyons 
‘Company, ~ oy me only the immense double 
saloon in which her Moejesty and Princess Beatrice 
travelled, which belonge to the Queen. There 
were eleven cartilages, inclading a salor de famille 
for Pringese Christian, and several. salona-lits, in 
one of which the two younger sons of irincess 
Beatrice travelled, 

Tue Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary 
loves rogeg above all other flowers, All sorts and 
conditions of roses meet with her favour, . Tue 
Empresé, @) Achilleion, in her tusatiabie craze 
for the Queen of Flowers, hac a ‘‘rose park,” as 
she delights to call it, of every known species, 
and at her Laing Schloss, outside Vienna, no 
fewer than four hundred thousand standard rose- 
trees grace the parterrés, Trellised roses vault 
in many a walk.in theese secluded gardens, to 
which the public are denied admittance, Ont at 
Schonbrunn, too, the’ famous and historical 
rose plantations have, at her Majesty's behest, 
undergone considerable enlargement, and the 
august lady is alleged to have said quite recently, 
im her greed, “ Vast foresta of them 4 
please me most of all.” 





STATISTIOS. 


Tr is not generally known that 60 per cent. 
of wood may be converted into liquid. 

Tux total length of the world’s telegraph 
system has now reached 4 908 921 miles, 

Tue highest maste of sailing versels are from 
160%, to 180ft, high, and spread from 60,000 
to 100,000 equare feet of canvas, 

Cons of low denominations circulate very 
rapidly ; thus {0 is calculated that every peony 
in clreulation changes hands a dozen times a 
week. 

Tux daily water supply of London is 
175,149,188 galions, of which about 90,000,000 
gallons are drawn from the Thames, and the 
rest from the Lea and from various artesian 
wells, 





GEMS. 


Lars is like @ nutmeg-grater. You have 
to rub up egainst the ropgh side of it to 
accomplish anything, 

Somes of the best lessons we ever learn we 
learn from our mistakes and failures. The error 
of the past Is the wisdom and success of the 
future. 

Gratitvpe consists adequately in these two 
things ;firat, that itis a debt; and, second, 
that itds euch a debt ns is left to every man's 
ingenuity whether be will pay or no, 

Tue right human bond fs that which unites 
soul with soul ;and only they are truly akin who 
consciously live in the same world, who think, 
believe, and love alike, who hope for the same 
things, aspire to the same ends, 3 


Wuar.eonifort, what strength, wiiat econ: 


there is in order—material order, intellectual | 


order, moral order! Order means light and 
peace, inward liberty and free comuiand over 
one's eelf, Order is power, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


rel 


Corracs Puppive.—One cupof milk, —e 
cup of sugar, one egg, two tablespoonfuls o 
melted butter, one teaspoonful of powder 
sifted with one pint of flour, Bake half-an-hour 
and serve with liquid sauce, 

Creamed Barrrs.—Boll four nice beets until 
tender, peeland chop until fine, Pat in - 
mould and .tarn over uatil : 
ry relt aud. pepper, and bite of butter over 

em, and bake until th heated. Remove 
from oven; add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
to a pint of the mixture. 

Banaor Popprra —Molsten one cup and a 
third of biecult crumbs. with boiling water (it 
will tuke about one cup). When crumbs 
are cool, add one pint of milk, one-third a 
cup of treacle, one and half a pound of 
ralsins, seeded and cut in pleces, Steam eight 
hours, and cool in the mould. 

Eeos wi7s Musarooms Slice the mushrooms 
from cana into halves, Stew ten minutes in a 
lithle butter, seasoaed with pepper and salt, and 
avery little water. Drain; put the mushrooms 
into a ple-dish ; break enough eggs to cover them 
over the top; pepper, salt, and scatter bite of 
butter over them ; stew with breadcrumbs and 
bake until the eggs are “set.” Serve in the 
dish. 


Parsnip |g epee ‘edited a - suet 
parsnips. Add two tal als o er, 
one tablespoonful of salt, half a saltspoon white 
pepper, two tablespoonfuls of milk and one besten 
égg. Mix all the ingredients except the “Es, 
etir the fire until the mixture bubbles, add 
egg; sataway to cool, When cold make into 
balls and brown in lard or bacon drippings. 





Tue tantawa, @ 9in,-long lizard of New Zea- 


land, is said to be the most sluggish anlmal, fu 
the world. 


In one of the African onses about 600 artesian 
wells have been successfully along the 
course of a subterranean river. 


Tere is such a variety of climate in Costa 
Rica, that by going a few miles north or south of 
& % point avy kind of climate may be en- 
joyed. 

A nev of spiders’ webs is being manufactured 
to be used as an experimental covering for a 
navigable balloon by the French militdry author!- 
ties in Madagascar, 

Tax bed of the Atlantic from 400 ta~2;000 
oe covered ome " — or. very ie 
¢ eposid, conals or moab 
safaute broken bella eA 

Borrnzs now are being made of. paper under.a- 
German patent. They ars for ure 
on shipboard, where heavy weather works havoc 
among glass receptacles, : 

Heruers made of aluminium, to be covered 
with waterproof cloth of various colours, accord- 
ing to the branch of the service weariug it, are 
about to be adopted in the French Army. 


Recent experiments to discover the best fire- 


resisting materials for the construction of doors: 


are sald to have proved that wood covered with 
tin is better than solid iron. 

In Zululand, when the moon is at the ful), 
objects are distinctly visible at as great a dis. 
tance az seven miles, By starlight one can se¢ 
to read print with ease, ; 

Accorpinc to an eminent professor, under the 
action of sun, air, and water the loftieat moun- 

- being reduced 





only one sult of scale armour, and leaves lost out 
of that are never restored, ie 
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STRONG ARMS are 
NOT. NECESSARY 


to do the washing when 





Just rub a little on the 


Soap apie is j o 


‘ it does neariy all the work. itself. 
red ~~ lothes, foll them up and put them bact in the water, Then whehi 
ae take-them them ‘out: you-will-see that 


: Sunlight oe does the work. re 
see gegqgesanacersassae® 
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en sapenertnds ann Gkace.—Wi ok that a i ayetems Of |" Ad4.— Wash weil and carefully so as not to injec 
NOTICES ‘TO CORRESPOADENTS ee mowt bene Sa with soap and water, wing Ay pmvrind arg hen 
; .. i y very litle tee and cod wash off sone with plenty of 7 Weng after ae 
7 cr a aie sponge with pure and expose e 
Jace.—You try paying. "ante Git ae oo an amd | ce caer eae 0 be One Sener or three times before 
Ousey.—It must depend on the cook. San Sebastian and the passage of the Bidassoa. Bleaching ts pertosted, 
we y 8S. D.—We are unable to say how you can possibly 
4. .—Guelpb, both before and sfter. get. to. New Forks: wit a paving fee ows waeaas £5 
Axwa—Any person may open a school. way, unless you are eno 
Banzna.—You could not possibly make it for your ae WoRkD, view, week ont the ofc fo Oe 
self. We stand up the heights and gss0 te your difficulty to him, 
Lvotim.—We neither give addresses nor answer by Pag: ~ ee state Oxanice.—Peel six large apples, asoop out the upper 
W The best will be to pay the oe adand arma diab. Bot nto ash vonity one wi akon In mule 
- course vs! % , 
coma i Mhasadtn abd sky oretiene, . pieces, fd teaspoon tals sugar, ® pinch Of citinamon, 
, Sprinkie with sugar, and pour 
—We mort emphatically decline to comply with inv wo say, nob far away in the one cup of cold water, Bake for twenty-five 
your Pm ah dnd we eoukd reach 5 ts gato 9 minutes in a quick oven. 
Comptawt Reaprr.—You must either give ba the Fads one antemedll ep Lover oy THe “ Lonpow Reapzp.”—Take one ounce 
es. id abi lore the evening's late, of resin, melt it in an fron vessel, taking 
= Foorpenny pieces are no longer minted, they Just o'er the hills, and we can stray that it does net burn, when well melted allow it to 
Rs Within fatr catate, tly cool, but not get , then add enough turpen: 
wo Wants To Krow. The father cannot claim epee pon it till pang cold ay ag oo it with 
anal avi use 
the ody of au Wogitioste child. want eae ow pana "ig must be grea in oll. q anak 24 
PP opti peep een legally in few to Ail freab oath the. roy wD, 0. F.—Soften the fat by pounding, then put it in a 
sign the name you have pated on been. known SAL HER We dee nideen ot ile enak: tk tae ek ek bath; when iy 
by. Justin from aa Ee toi ae ee warm 
A 8 i tasaalens benhen oi devtadeAatnlle «ghee water till cold ; the coarser fibre will fall to the bottom, 
one must be got; we doubt if the thing is worth the AS vost at niet epee Sethe remove that, and put the cleared part in a mortar with 
cost of repairing. @ moon makes on the sea— he ster eee pound well then heac: 
aks ake An door where One in white together, Keep mixing al 
abe ah tip mate gree Pd Seems beckoning you and me— and cool. is dk ae 
Srpoctica ‘ef f young women, but is eee ee wig atnates : a 
¢ © Him of Galilee. Se “oie es apy 
Puce 2 batters pag Rate But that sweet other world we k world, po post-tree, Taree halfpence W ant be ag 
are carried for a penny to all orate. now cee een The rly subse iption 
P. Faas te So reek tt etcae ee ee ee ant wowed we ge Right Shillings and Kighpence, post-free, "7, 
Gained teeed at anne se Wi God gives us friends to love, and so Aut Back Numpers, Parts and Vouumes” are in 
This is our Paradise. . , ellers. 
D. D.A gamekesper cannot legally shoot a dog in eee ee ee eee 
Segre aed. wrod pag Ronan ag he renders himself liabls of gre 443, is dee You Eake peut ee 
Domaee all Diustresstv,—The beet would be for you to con- voth, 40 2, sbiehtpeuce. . 
fovea mc peraades ce ae 6 ween would that tac ware shosieisiy sate hens tie | Ta INDBX ro Vor. LXIX. ts now. Ready; Beige 
gE TO VOL. now. bh 
7 figurenient, eid, °° 1 gc One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, vt 4 
Gunat. Amsterdam, H » te plies ily Nv Ap ‘Promises of all sorts should be 
driven into the a. Itis by numerous BED OF ADVIOA— ses Ga Avy, Lerrers to EE ADDRESSED TO THE Eprror . 
ase nearly 300 ot a ochre ened it is possible to do so. whats tite by J qu Lowpon Bxaper, 26, Catherine genes 
B. i ofr action for breach of promise cannot be } 0 ard to 
Betas ether shoul he siete fa M Saaee balls Gthar than.the most yerfoct a*. We cannot-undertake to return’ eect man 
—that ts, under twenty-one years cf age. truthfulness is likely to befull of snares and pitfalls. scripts. 
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) GOLD MEDALS & DIPLOMAS 






ve Bf can | 
“ ee veumber. ver. 


KEEPING C. SKIN takin SOFT Abo NOD AND SMOOTH 
AT ALL SEASONS. « 
It entirely Removes and Prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS. 
ETC., AND 
A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY.1TS Use. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 








Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE, 


In Bottles is. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





- PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, percha — ne 
SHILLING BOTT 


SULPHOLINE 
coo LOTION 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY 





Bed lean ee He SxLE GE 














FOR 

PURITY, 

ECONOMY, 

CONVENIENCE 

5 
Jaltet 

MADE WITH THE ® 
PUREST GELATINE 
CF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE 














BAKING 
POWDER 


SOMWIGH'S, whlch is the best that money can byy. | 























ONLY GENUINE 


CGOuGHS, GOLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


1, COLLIN BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervo > aoa nue 


D*. i. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—Vice- Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD atated rer ta Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of LORODYNE, that the whole s of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted te say it been 
sworn ta,~-See The Times, July 18th, 1864, 
. ads (SoLLis BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
in URALGIA, GO N 
RHEUM ATISM. 20UT, CANCER, TOOTH 



















London ; Published by the Proprietcr, at 26, Oath 


J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 


CHLORODYNI 





aN ES py Mamatectarer—s 






DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT thet tt AGTH as 8 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, f, Calcutta, states ayo DORE coke 
CURED ME OF DIARRHEA.” 


D® J. coLuis BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cute short 


EiPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, «es 
ALPITATION, HYS 
1™ 


















PORTANT CAUTION, —the DOCS 
this REMEDY has 

careful to observe RADE MARK. O( Chemsst 
T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, I 












May, 1898. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 






Lorpow Reavsr, 











MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell 
Accompaniments. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
woe Solemn Psalm, the Soul- att hank Hymn, the Cheerful 
,and the Merry Dance,canall be yedon’ these Charm- 
pa nstruments. No knowledge ‘of Music required. 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS. es - cae 
gm 200,000 Testimonia 


Special Offer to the readers of the Lospen Reaper. 











} phell’s **Gem” Melodeon Price only 4 
so ap. 
s ‘* Para BOE: sunk lle ke 
pelle **Favourite’”’ Melodeon ove a 16/6 


Out out this and send P.0.0, for the amount. Either rent carriage paid in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approvel. ORrpER aT ONCE. 


Al? lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege Price List for 
1807-8, now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out yearly. Send penny stamp to 











GAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. | 


Established 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations. 





To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. 
ss) NICUs: 


Electro-plate on Nickel Silver ... B “e 
Solid Hall-marked Silver ls. 6d. 


pe Cheaper quality Nickel AS ls. Od. 
Th A IXP USE R. Obtainable ps ar or Post- Bier eo 

. “UNICUS,” 
(DMention Paper.) 22, THAVIES INN HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 
FOR SUSPENDING 


HOVER’ GLY ‘crosses 










WITHOUT GARTERS. 
S0L.D EVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 


CAMPBELL’S ian 


| 





| 











LADIES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
[NDISPENSABLE TO LADIES! Zasticuecty thos whe 


reliable and non- Son vin remedy for certain obstructions 
and irregularities,» medicine which cures(usually in afew hours) 
cases. which hawe baffled the skill of the best medical men. 
No lady need despair, as the most obstinate and helpless cases 
have been immediately relieved by this remedy. Mrs. Wilson, 
of Honor Oak Park, Forest Hill, says: “ Your invaluable 
remedy took immediate effect; in less than 12 hours I was 
all right, after 18 weeks of misery and hopelessness.” A 
properly certified guarantee is enclosed with testimonials and 
medicine. One package at 4/6 is usually sufficient for any 
case. Ladies, send at once fully directed envelope for particulars 
and proofs. I will forfeit £2,000 if the testimonials are not 
genuine. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have been 
received. Do not be misled by showy advertisements and other 
so-called remedies which are utterly worthless and fraudulént 
imitations. 

Noricr.—This wonderful remedy guaranteed to have the 
largest sale in the entire world, being the oldest and only harm- 
less medicine of its kind for ladies, and cures more patients in 
one month than all other Female Remedies put together in 
twelve months. This can be proved by our Testimo nials. 

If you require more particulars, I will send you per return of 
post, in sealed letter, post-free, a splendid Book (34 pages’ and 
Guide, cloth covers (60 pages ‘and 40 Illustrations of Ladies’ 
Appliances), and full particulars of the wonderful effective 
remedies as advertised and sold in every town and village in 
Great Britain. Consultations Free every day 3to7. Hstab- 





lished over 100 years. 
Do not delay, but write at once privately to 


MADAME FRAIN, 


INSTITUTE, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


(Oprosrrze SuHorepitcn Cuurcn.) 


MEDICAL 








BOVRIL 


Tw the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
@attle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
te the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentratad yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.G. 


Directors : 


The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
and others. 


SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, LOTION 


Blotches, Bozema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments: Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Supple, Healthy. 
QUININE AND IRON 


PEPPER'S 


Gai reres. @TH! 
pas nome ty Save be Goatmeaier te. oo 








Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere, 








TONIC 








oe 





WHELPTONS PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHexpron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


LPTON’S PILLS 
WHE 


The Best General Family Medicine 
PTON’S PILLS 
WHELP Ton’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 
Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 
WHELPTO 


The Best Dinner Pills 
'S OINTMENT 
b J 

WHELPTON S$ OINTMENT 

Heals Cuts, Burns, eic., like Magic 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS & see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 7$d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 94. per box, 
Or ofthe Proprietors, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Eree by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 



















































Loxpox Reapzn. a ADVERTISEMENTS. 














(GOLD MEDALLISTS), | 
ios, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf... 


F.C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 
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The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. | 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 








i Nien tS. Sepa sammie eli i 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL’ PARTICULARS, 


RBIN & SON, 108, STRAND, sr ooo Buen: Hall, LONDON. , 
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Pure—Wholesome—Delicious. j tis 4 


BIRD'S eckitts 
' CUSTARD: Biue. 


POWDER 


on every Wrapper. | 


is the unfailing resource of every Lady ‘of 
the House and successfu! Housekeeper. 


| ae: 
e NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROU6 2% 
‘ 26 JY 98 


| 
| Seethe name. | 
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